


Austria 


The Swing this time is to 


Other Lands. This illustra- 
tion showing Austria’s festi- 
val town of Salzburg is a 
good introduction to the 
wealth of information about 
other countries that is to be 
found in this month’s extra 
long special section. 





Requeening 
Pays Off 


There are still many beekeepers who 
believe that because a queen produces 
well one season, she will again. There 
can be nothing further from the truth. 
Second season queens are more likely 
to supersede right at the time you need 
them than a young laying queen. To 
avoid swarming, do-nothing hives, and 
winter loss due to queenlessness, requeen 
regularly with young laying queens. Re- 
turn mail shipments summer and fall. 


STARLINES and MIDNITES 
1 to 25—$1.30 25 to 99—$1.20 
100 up—$1.00 each 


ITALIANS 
1 to 25—$1.00 each; 25 to 99—90c 
100 up—80c 


Clipped and marked for only 
15c each additional 


P.O. BOX 300 
JESUP GEORGIA 
(THE UNIVERSAL APIARIES) 


722 W. O'Connell 
WATERTOWN, WIS. 


We Suggest You Use 
idant’s Crimp Wired Foundation 


Long Lasting Combs! 


Our Crimp Wires Radiate Extra Strength 
for Greatest Comb Support. 


Deep Cell Walls Guide your Bees to Perfect Combs. 


* A Trademark of Dadant & Sons 


Available at your nearest DADANT DEALER or 


any of our distribution Points. 


DADANT & SONS, INC 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


DADANT BRANCHES 


180-200 Canisteo 
HORNELL, N.Y. 


Highway 41, South 
HAHIRA, GEORGIA 


1010 W. Austin 
PARIS, TEXAS 


1929 East Fouth Street,| Stephenson Ave. at 14th 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA LYNCHBURG, VA. 








QUEENS 


are now available 


Prices Regular Island Hybrid 


1 - 24 $1.20 each $1.50 each 


25-99 1.10 each 1.40 each 


100 up 1.00 each 1.30 each 
All queens clipped unless otherwise ordered. 


Queens marked by request 10c each. 


ROSSMAN APIARIES 


P. O. Box 133 


Moultrie, Ga. 





Now Available at DADANT’S 


PFUND COLOR GRADER 


\ 


» 


Designed for measuring the color grades 
of your honey, quickly and accurately. Easy 
to use. A much needed instrument for all 
buyers and sellers of honey. 

Complete instructions included. Write for 
prices. Moisture Graders also available. 


Dadant & Sons, Inc. 


Hamilton, Hil. 











BEES 
INSURE 
BETTER 


INCOME 


When you produce COMB HONEY in 
SECTIONS. The most profitable way 
for beekeepers. 


Write for our free catalog and 
be convinced. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 


MARSHFIELD WISCONSIN 
Wholesale Retail 











CLOVERLINES 


Consistently Produce More Honey 


A product of carefully controlled cross breeding 


GENTLE, HIGHLY PRODUCTIVE 
Cloverline Caucasians 


HARDY, VIGOROUS 3-BANDED 
Cloverline Italians 


Sold Out Of All Bees 


And Queens For 1959 


CLOVERLINE APIARIES 


P. O. Box 5126 


COLUMBIA SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Swing fo 


OTHER LANDS 


This Swing idea is railroading. Just to alternate back and forth between Commercial and Sideline is not enough and it gets 
monotonous. It does better when it brings in some surprises like Pollination in March. Now this time a Swing to Other 
Lands. Most of the stories in that class have been set for this issue but when all the room we have for them has been used 
there will still be left-overs. What to do with those? Maybe try again in another issue. We still leave some room for the 
regulars, Commercial, Sideline and so on, but in small space. Look for still more of the unexpected as time “fugits.” 


HOLLAND—N. V. Bijenstand Mellona (Mellona Beefarm) in Sandport, 
here displays a part of their honey stand at a big food sales 
show open only for wholesalers and retail dealers. The background 
is a Dutch heather landscape. We think that this is a remarkable 
display. Black and white does not show the variety of colors. 


SWITZERLAND—Rev. D. Stephaan Vandeputte, Abbey Affligem, 
Hekelgem, Belgium, sent this picture of a bee house for thirty 
colonies belonging to Mr. Meier, at Kunten, Switzerland. Bee houses 
are often used in that country, When C. P. Dadant was there 
years ago an announcement of his visit was lettered on the outside 
wall. 
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a Honnina 
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DENMARK—A honey store in Copenhagen. The picture is from Henry 
Schaefer whose story about France is in this Swing. He says that 
Mr. and Mrs. Michaud took home some of this Danish honey. He 
is editor of La Revue Francaise d’ Apiculture. Werner Horne also 
has a story about Denmark in this issue. 


FRANCE—W. A. Stephen of North Carolina gave us this picture a 
an example of a frequent sight throughout Europe; the shepherd 
with his dog leading flocks of sheep. This is a French shepherd bv 
they can be seen in the Scottish highlonds, on English moors a 
in many mountain districts. 
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England 





The basic principles of beckeeping 
nd the production of honey are the 
ame all over the world wherever the 
livebee can exist, but the art of 
managing bees varies from one 
country to another in accordance 
with the climate. 

Again, the possibilities of the ac- 
tual production of a surplus of honey, 
beyond the needs of the bee colonies 
concerned, that can be appropriated 
for human consumption, varies very 
much from one locality to another, 
not only from the effects of climate, 
but from differences of area occupied 
by plants upon which bees depend. 
Thus, great continental countries 
such as the U.S.A. or the U.S.S.R., 
Canada and other countries may pro- 
vide very large masses of some 
favoured plant and at the same time 
the climate to induce heavy nectar 
secretion from it. In this way Alex- 
ander was able to produce large 
quantities of honey from buckwheat; 
Hutchinson from wild raspberry, and 
many another man from alfalfa and 
white clover. 

In America 
honey 


immense crops of 
are gathered and, since there 
seems to be no effective demand for 
it all for the home population, this 
honey must be exported or be sold at 
a very low price at home. Australia 
is just now a case in point. Her 
honey having accumulated during 
the war years through inability to 
export, is now being sold at a price 
that can hardly represent much profit 
for the producers. It is true that 
it is not a very excellent honey, but 
it is honey and must cost both labour 
and expenditure in its production, 
and I would guess that the money 
received by the producer is less than 
the profit of the retailer. 

I am an English beekeeper and I 
know very well that our problems 
here are very different from those 
who are producing honey in_ the 
countries named above. We have 
a population of 45 million crowded 
into our small island whose potential 
honey-producing area is far too 
small to supply our own needs, so 
it is necessary for a great deal of 
honey to be imported if the popula- 
tion is to eat honey at all. It has 
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Beekeeping in England 


by R. O. B. Manley 


always been so, and will be, so long 
as the population is comparable to 
its present magnitude. So the honey 
we produce here has to compete with 
that which is produced in other lands 
where it can be had with very much 
lower costs, and we English bee- 
keepers depend on obtaining a higher 
price through careful presentation 
of a commodity that we consider of 
better quality than that which comes 
from abroad, and which is certainly 
more to the taste of English con- 
sumers. We have the advantages 
and disadvantages of a great variety 
of local types and flavours as dis- 
tinct from the mass-blended product 
that is put up by imported honey 
packers. We have always been able 
in the long-run to sell all we can 
produce at a much higher price than 
you in America and elsewhere 
realize. 

Every few years we have a poor 
season when there is not enough to 
satisfy effective demand, and every 
few years we have a heavy crop. 
Now, since we are close to our own 
market there can never be any really 
efficient selling organization because 
in a year of heavy production our 
producers are usually, most of them, 
without any regular market and in- 
cline to throw their honey in at low 
prices instead of holding it until 


can 


the inevitable scarcity comes along. 
In a year of heavy production bee- 
keepers here always set up a clamour 
for the setting up of “selling 
schemes,” but when you get down 
to brass tacks you find that what 
they want is for someone to take their 
honey off their hands at that 
while leaving them free to sell as 
and when they like in times of short- 
age. 

The English honey producer has a 
pretty hard row to hoe unless he 
is rock-solid from the point of view 
of capital. No can succeed in 
any productive business while his 
bankers are treading on his heels all 
the time; when all his sales are 
forced sales and all his purchases are 
on credit, so that he cannot hold 
on through a couple of bad years. 
This is the same all the world over; 


time 


one 


but I should think that the rather 
small-scale whole-time man in this 
country is in an unusually unen- 


viable position. Taxation is high in 
America, as we are frequently told 
by the natives of your country; but 
your taxes trifling in compari- 
son with ours, and the only way to 
succeed is to do the thing in a pretty 
big way. 

Local 
here. 


are 


burden 
Rates in our small village are 


taxation is a heavy 


15/6 in the pound equal to about 80 





In one of R. O. B. Manley’s yards at Chiltern Honey Farm. Men at work and 
recording the findings. 








cents on the dollar. Petrol costs 
over three shillings a gallon, nearly 
all of which is tax. £10 a year on 
a small car and a great deal more 
on a truck. And when we have made 
a pound profit we have 9/- of it 
taken away as Income Tax. But as 
we are, like you, paying interest on 
material created and destroyed dur- 
ing two great wars and getting ready 
against another still more destructive 
one, this is not surprising. 


My firm runs a rather large num- 
ber of apiaries which are distributed 
over five counties and we move bees 
both to fruit orchards in spring and 
to heather moors in autumn. All 
honey is processed, bottled and dis- 
tributed to retailers by ourselves. A 
large crop is partially carried for- 
ward, often because it has to be so, 
but this keeps customers regularly 
supplied. We use a label that marks 
our product to be seen clearly, and 
all honey goes out in either 1-lb. 
or ‘%-lb. bottles with screw caps. 
About 95% of the honey is sold in 
the granulated or set form which 
is now that which has the most 
demand from consumers. The set 
honey, must, however, be soft in 
consistency and not bottled directly 
after extraction. The demand for 
clear honey has dwindled to a very 
small percentage. 

Everything is run by electricity; 
extractor, honey-pump, bottle-washer, 
labelling machine, etc. Extractor 
will, if combs are fairly full, deal 
with up to 3% tons (English) in a 
long day. We can, if we really try, 
bottle over a ton a day. 


We use M.D. hives almost exclu- 
sively, though we keep a couple of 
hundred hives of British standard 
frames, partly as honey producers 
and partly to feed queen-rearing out- 
fits, and for sale. 


Honeyflows in England are very 
uncertain, both in extent and as to 
the time one may expect them. Bee- 
keeping here is a delightfully variable 
enterprise. The principal flow may 
be in May, or it may not come before 
August; but in this part of the 
country July is the month we expect 
to provide most of the honey. Our 
plants consist of trees in May; syca- 
more (Acer pseudoplatanus); cherry 
and all orchard fruits; rape or cole; 
plants of the turnip family when 
allowed to flower. In June we have 
charlock, sainfoin, white clover etc., 
the latter being at its best in July. 
But of late years white clover has 
proved a broken reed as it has not 
yielded anything to speak of here 
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since 1935. I think bees get a good 
deal of honey from field beans and, 
late in the year, where the land is 
heavy, red clover often yields a good 
crop. In fact in some parts it pro- 
vided more than half the entire crop 
in some seasons. 

We winter our bees in unpacked 
single-walled hives and _ provide 
through ventilation by leaving the 
feeding hole in the inner cover open 
and laying a pair of %” strips of 
wood across to raise the roof a little 
and so allow the escape of moisture. 
This plan seems to be successful and 
certainly saves an immense deal of 
labour and expense. 

The management in summer con- 
sists in rapid examination of each 
stock at nine day intervals, ll 
queens being clipped. Swarms are 
taken from colonies that persist in 
building queen cells after these have 
been once destroyed. We find it well 
worth while, when a colony begins 
to build cells, to eliminate these 
once if they have not been sealed 
more than a day, as this quite fre- 
quently stops the swarming alto- 
gether, especially if a good honey- 


flow follows at once. Otherwise we 
shake a swarm and take it away 
and hive it in another apiary if 
we can accept increase. If not we 
have other dodges according to 
circumstances. 

A very powerful stock that pre- 
pares for swarming by the end of 
the first week in June can often be 
managed profitably by taking a 4- 
comb nucleus from it and introduc- 
ing a queen to the remainder of the 
colony and filling up with frames of 
comb or, preferably, foundation. The 
nucleus, if it has a good young queen 
will sometimes get surplus honey in 
late July or early August and will 
certainly be in good condition for 
the heather. The colony from which 
it came will hardly show its loss 
a month after the operation. 

One of our difficulties in Britain, 
especially in the North is lack of 
queens in the early part of the year. 
We have to import from the Cont- 
inent, whereas you people can get 
them from the southern states. A 
good supply of good queens early is 
a very great advantage in beekeeping 
anywhere. 





More about Beekeeping in Britain 


by Dr. Richard Taylor 


The British, naturalists by instinct, 
are perhaps the best bee craftsmen 
in the world, despite discouraging 
climate. Very high standards are 
maintained by the associations and 
extensive literature. The foundation 
of this strength is doubtless the 
strong hobbyist base, for bees are 
kept by men and women in all walks 
of life—George Bernard Shaw was 
a beekeeper—and about six thousand 
beekeepers commute daily to London 
to work. There are very few com- 
mercial beekeepers. No one has over 
two thousand colonies, and only three 
—Messrs. R. O. B. Manley, Alec 
Gale and C. W. D. Madoc—have 
over a thousand. Of these three, 
only Mr. Manley derives his liveli- 
hood from bees. The vast majority, 
then, are backlotters, whose expert- 
ness is matched only by their en- 
thusiasm. One very common aspect 
of the craft, seldom seen here, is 
the making of mead, an ancient alco- 
holic beverage derived from the 
fermentation of honey. 

British honey, predominantly clo- 
ver, is displayed everywhere, includ- 
ing the tearooms found on nearly 
every street. It is hard to walk a 
block where food is sold without 


seeing a window display. It brings 
very high prices, even at the favor- 
able rate of monetary exchange. A 
section of Scottish heather honey 
costs upwards of a dollar, clover a 
bit less, while pound jars bring fifty 
to eighty cents, depending on the 
source. These would be good prices 
in our market, but in terms of the 
low British food prices, honey is 
terribly expensive. Bulk prices to 
producers are about 28-35 cents per 
pound. Good hotels serve honey, 
which I found very much in demand 
at breakfast. The quality is gen- 
erally good, and it is almost always 
marketed in granular form, or 
“creamed,” though much of it was 
too mild and colorless for my taste 
The incomparably delicious heather 
honey is so thick it does not pour, 
and is pressed from the combs rather 
than extracted. 

The average crop is about twenty- 
seven pounds per colony, although 
a good backlotter can average fifty 
in good. locations. There are record 
of four hundreds pounds, but th: 
are rare. The British summer wou} 
discourage the most ardent beem: 
there is so little sun that tomat 
are grown under glass. Mr. Man 
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told me he has hardly two weeks to 
get a crop. 

Equipment is more complex and 
varied than ours. Four kinds of 
hives are used in the factory apiary 
of the E. H. Taylor Co., Europe’s 
largest supply manufacturer, and 
hence four sizes of brood foundation 
are in demand. The British standard 
hive has the advantage of being 
square, so it can be set either way 
mn the bottom board, and supers also 
can be put on facing either way. 
Alec Gale uses a style of hive all 
his own, with thirteen frames. Get- 
ting brood combs drawn out is a 
problem, hence swarms are not en- 
tirely unwelcome. I was surprised 
to find more concern over EFB than 
\FB, and the British have also the 
problem of Acarine disease, in com- 
parison with which our disease prob- 
lems are mild. All are effectively 
fought at Rothamstead, with an 
efficient system of deputy inspectors 
which we would do well to copy. At 
Rothamstead, the center of scientific 
bee research, I saw Acarine under 
the microscope, first being assured 
that I could not transmit it to this 


country. 

My most rewarding visit was to 
Mr. R. O. B. Manley and his nephew, 
Mr. John Manley, who operate the 
most extensive apiaries in Britain. 
Mr. Manley, a man in his seventies 
who looks much younger, is one of 
the world’s finest beekeepers, and the 
author of some first rate books. He 
operates, with his nephew, nearly 
two thousand colonies, in sixty-five 
outyards, distributed over a forty- 
mile radius. In 1954 their total crop 
was 31 tons, the next year 63 tons, 
but the average over the years is 
about 35. Almost all the hives are 
M.D., and most of their equipment 
home made. Detailed records are 
kept, and about three queens are 
selected each year as breeders. The 
honey is all packed at home, and dis- 
tributed directly to shops, thus elim- 
inating the middleman. No _ food 
chambers are used, a queen excluder 
going directly over the single brood 
chamber, requiring extensive feed- 
ing spring and fall. Honey is clari- 
fied in an ingenious baffle tank, 
without straining, filtering or heat- 
ing, and then stored in a cold room 


to induce quick, rock-hard granula- 
tion. Later it is warmed slightly, 
mixed to a creamy consistency and 
bottled. Everything throughout the 
year is done according to careful 
plan, with no waste of time, expense 
or equipment, and with an attitude of 
perfection governing every detail of 
the operation. 

What can we learn from this? 
Two things mainly, I think. The 
first is the overwhelming benefit, in 
terms of popularity and price of 
honey, of a strong hobbyist and 
sideline base to the bee industry. 
This more than anything else keeps 
honey in the public eye and makes 
it sought after. Every beekeeper 
should make it his job to start at 
least one new beekeeper off each 
year. The second thing is the de- 
sirability of marketing creamed, 
drizzle-proof honey; not just honey 
that has granulated in jars, but 
honey that has been carefully and 
properly mixed and packed. This is 
the standard form not only in Britain 





Activities of a Small English Beekeeper 


I work in an engineering factory 
five days a week from 8 till 6 (8 till 
5 on Friday). That gives you an 
idea of the amount of leisure I have. 

We run thirty colonies in National 
hives, single wall, 11 frames 14” x 
8¥.”" with one or two brood boxes to 
the colony, according to the season 
or the needs of the queen. We use 
shallow supers except that we get 
all of our brood combs drawn out 
as supers before we use them in the 
actual brood nest so we do occasion- 





Robertson's “‘cracker’’ 
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(hive separator) closes up to fit into pocket. 


by Arthur Robertson 


ally add deep supers just for this 
reason and we do get lovely combs 
by doing this. 

Our hives are painted green so 
they do not advertise themselves. 
Our covers are flat, a wooden frame 
19” square inside, 3” deep covered 
with Celotex and then that covered 
with zinc or aluminum about 24 
gauge. The Celotex insulates the 
quilts from the heat absorbed by the 
metal top. 

Our bottom boards are like your 


“Cracker” 


opened 


but, as I found, in France and 
Switzerland as well, where it also 
brings very high prices. 

new level drain bottom boards. We 


use a tough linen quilt and two layers 
of felt, the sort of stuff you put 
under carpeting. We don’t like inner 
covers. In mild weather, we can 
just pull the quilt back and drop in 
a comb of honey without any fuss. 
When we get our bees back from 
the heather in September, we check 


for queenlessness. We unite nuclei 
to the queenless lots or if they are 
small we will unite two small ones. 


Normally, the brood chamber is then 
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A load of eight colonies on trailer, chained to pressure bar, and ready to move. 


full of honey and often the queen 
is restricted to the two center combs. 
Then we take two or three full ones 
from the outside edges and put back 
in two or three empty ones next to 
the brood. Combs of pollen saved 
from the summer are excellent for 
this. 

Should the colony be big, we winter 
in two brood chambers. There are five 
combs of brood in the center in both 
the top and bottom chambers with 
a dummy on each side at the bottom. 
We put an empty shallow under- 
neath the single brood box colonies 
but the ones with two are left as 
they are. We wrap each colony with 
roofing felt or tarred paper so that 
it stands about 2 inches above, al- 
lowing the roof to be an inch clear 
of the quilts and long enough to 
be just below the floor and shed off 
the water. The bottoms are always 
5 inches off the ground with a piece 
cut out for entrance. 

No rain or driving snow, or cold 
wind can get into these colonies 
and there is always an air space 
between the paper and the hive. 
When they are all wrapped we give 
a 10-pound pail of syrup, 3 parts 
sugar to 2 of water, and those pollen 
combs are then sealed over nicely. 

When March comes and a little 
warmth, we take off the wrapping, 
the hive absorbs a little heat from 
the sun and the cluster begins to 
move. Now we need those stores. It 
is undoubtedly true that more bees 
are lost in March than at any other 
time. At the end of March in 
plum blossom, we take the colonies 
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to an orchard about 12 miles 
to pollinate the bloom. Then 
the bloom is over in May, we move 
again to limestone hills 35 miles 
away, to the Cotswolds, where sain- 
foin and clover are abundant. We 
get lovely honey from this, the real 
“come again” flavor. 

When this crop is over, usually 
about the third week in July, we 
bring the colonies back home and 
prepare for heather. We want boil- 
ing colonies for this as the losses 
on the moors in a normal season are 
heavy because of chilling winds and 
rain in sudden showers. We want 
colonies with 10 combs of brood, one 
solid with honey, and we prefer all 
sealed brood. We even them up so 
they are as equal as possible and we 
requeen if necessary. 

Most colonies will give one super 
of honey from heather, maybe a 
third of them will give two supers 
with an occasional larger crop. We 
super them up according to what we 
think their capacity is and off we 
go 65 miles to the heather. 

There are two things which give 
me the most thrill. The first peep 
in spring and the first trip to the 
heather each fall. I do not know 
why, but each year I stand on these 
hills just breaking purple and there 
comes over me a feeling of emotion 
I cannot express. 

The heather crop is a gamble. 
Once in ten years it fails completely, 
sometimes it rains for three weeks 
and we perhaps get only three or 
four days of flow but when it flows 
it is like a torrent. We have colonies 


away 
when 


in a single brood chamber with two 
supers that put 14 pounds in in a 
single day. In most seasons we get 
about nine good days. 

Over here heather 
honey. We sell it entirely as comb 
honey in shallow combs. It does 
not run when cut, being like jelly 
and even if unsealed will not ferment 
when reasonably free from dampness. 
Some people squeeze it out of the 
combs, but this definitely spoils it. 
We think this honey deserves better 
treatment. The only way to treat 
it carefully is to store it or eat it. 
However, this kind of honey must 
have a thin midrib and no wires. 

About September 10th it’s all over. 
We actually hope that to load the 
colonies on our trailer will about 
break our backs. We look at the 
hills now faded and brown and say 
“thank you and good-bye until next 
August.” 

When we get back home and take 
the supers off, soon the word gets 
around “The heather honey is in.” 

So it will be seen that we are mi- 
gratory beekeepers. We follow the 
crops. Our total is not high, but 
we do not want to intensify our 
beekeeping so that the soul of it is 
gone. We still have time to look at 
the bees and to listen to other peo- 
ple’s troubles and to help them or 
beginners. 


is the deluxe 





British Sugar 

According to “Bee Craft” the tax 
has been raised on sugar in Britain. 
The beekeeper now has to pay in 
the neighborhood of 9 cents a pound 
for sugar in five ton lots, including 
tax. 





Honey Mead In England 


Quite a return in England to 
Mead from honey. “Bee Craft” gives 
pictures of the old mazers or shallow 
bowls especially designed for mead 
consumption and also remarks that 
some of the ancients were not averse 
to using human skulls as mazers. 





Rare Bee Books 

Thomas Marnixs’ book “Bee Hive 
of the Romishe Church,” translated 
from Dutch in 1580, is one of the 
rarest of bee books. So is the first 
edition of John Levetts “The Ordering 
of the Bees,” published in 1634 and 
also this extremely rare book pu! 
lished in 1675, Geddes “New Discover) 
of an Excellent Method of Be 
Houses.” 
Samuel Freeman 
California 
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Denmark 





Beekeeping in Denmark 


Denmark stretches over 16,568 
square miles of flat or rolling 
country. Agriculture is the main oc- 
cupation, based on a highly developed 
co-operative movement. 

The Danish Beekeeping Association 
was founded in 1866 and counts the 
most of the beekeepers among its 
members. It is a nationwide associa- 
tion with 31,000 members (1953). 
There are an estimated 12,000 bee- 
keepers who are not organized. The 
annual membership fee is 7 kroner 
($1.00) which pays for a monthly 
magazine, insurance, a beekeeping 
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Association School apiary at the Danish State 
Apicultural College in Copenhagen. 





by Werner Horn 


course, and the right to use the As- 
sociation’s label. 

The country is divided into 25 
counties, each with an association and 
each of these in turn is divided into 
local unions. 

There are probably about 270,000 
colonies of bees all over the country 
with perhaps an average yearly crop 
of 30 pounds per colony. 

Honey, in granulated form only, 
sells for 6 kroner wholesale (75 
cents), 7 kroner retail ($1.00). 

Denmark does not produce enough 
honey for its own consumption and 





never has, so a certain amount of 
honey is imported, mainly from Hol- 
land, Sweden, and New Zealand. Im- 
ported honey is sold for less than 
Danish honey but it is only packed 
in glass jars as a prevention against 
the introduction of bee disease. 

Most Danish honey is sold with the 
label of the Association, the use of 
which is restricted to members. It 
guarantees first class honey and 
carries the producer’s name and a 
control number. 

The main sources of honey are white 
clover, red clover, turnip, heather or 
ling, dandelion, bird’s-foot trefoil, 
rape, and lime tree. The most impor- 
tant is clover and it the most sought 
after. 

The Association has introduced a 
standard contract for providing bees 
for pollination so that the practice 
of furnishing bees for this purpose 
has grown immensely. The charge for 
the first colony is about $7.00 with 
a rebate for additional ones. 

The only bee until about 1865 was 
the original brown bee and then Ital- 
ian, Caucasian and Ukranian bees 
were imported up until World War 
Il. After the war when Acarine 
disease spread over mid and south- 
ern Europe, it has prohibited 
to continue to import queens into 
Denmark from other European coun- 
tries. However, at present, queens 
are imported from the United States 
at the rate of 5000 a 


been 


about year, 





mainly Italian and Caucasians. 
Furthermore, about 100 Danish queen 
breeders produce about 10,000 queens 
each year. 

The Danish Association runs three 
breeding stations, two for Italians 
and one for Caucasians, with the sale 
of about 1000 queens per year. The 
price of imported and Danish queens 
is about $2.00 each. 

Ole Mueller, well known in Scan- 
dinavia for queen breeding, runs one 
of these stations. His very special 
working methods may be compared 
with those of Brother Adam of Eng- 
land. Ole Mueller has just pub- 
lished a book about queen breeding, 
and though the book is in Danish, 
it will be possible to follow the con- 


tents through its many illustrations. 

Bee diseases and their prevention 
are controlled by the State Bee Re- 
search Institute. The budget includes 
an annual sum of 135,000 kroner 
and in addition the State Associa- 
tion sets aside 20,000 kroner. The 
diseases being fought are American 
and European foulbrood, and Acarine 
disease (which has not yet appeared 
in this country). 

Nosema disease may cause con- 
siderable harm as time goes on. The 
worst disease, however, is American 
foulbrood. The treatment is, killing 
bees, burning the frames, and clean- 
ing the hives. The use of sulphur 
is unlawful. 

The State 


Research Institute 


established in 1941 is under the man- 
agement of Ole Hammer, who has 
contributed much to beekeeping. The 
Institute has three scientific assist- 
ants, three laboratory workers and 
one master beekeeper. The work is 
done with 150 colonies. 

In 1950 Schwartz Hansen, presi- 
dent of the Copenhagen Association, 
initiated experiments to find whether 
the honey bee could survive in Green- 
land and become domesticated there. 
With four colonies he flew to Green- 
land and stationed the bees near the 
American Airforce base. After the 
first summer, the bees gave a bigger 
honey harvest than they did in Den- 
mark and at the end of 1953, they 
were still going strong. 
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Beekeepers Organizations of 


Chicago, U.S.A. one morning, 
Paris, France the next. What a 
thrill! It happened to Mrs. Schaefer 
and me last Feb. 5 and 6, 1958. We 
were invited to be the guests of the 
SYNDICAT des PRODUCTEURS de 
MIEL de FRANCE by Monsieur R. 
Borneck, Secretary of the Syndicat 
on recommendation of our good friend 
Mr. Jas. I. Hambleton. The purpose 
of our visit was to exchange ideas 
and information. 

We were greeted at the Air Port 
by three charming, smiling gentle- 
men, MM. Borneck, Leclercq and 
Lancia. MM. Borneck and Leclercq 
were to be with us throughout most 
of our stay in France as our inter- 


Beekeepers at meeting at Riez. 


by Henry A. Schafer 


preters. M. Leclercq had been in the 
U. S. for one summer, working with 
Mr. Woodrow Miller. From Paris 
we drove by car to Angers, where 
the Syndicat was having its annual 
business session. Here we were 
made acquainted with most of 
France’s top progressive commercial 
honey, royal jelly and pollen pro- 
ducers and Bee Culture Research 
scientists. 

As the meeting progressed we soon 
learned that the honey producers in 
the U. S. had no corner on the prob- 
lems of honey marketing, industry 
research and promotion. The French 
beemen had the added problems of 
marketing royal jelly and pollen. It 


France 


was not long before we felt perfectly 
at home. 

The Syndicat is an organization of 
the commercial beemen of France. 
There are about 400 in France, 200 
being members of the Syndicat. The 
dues are $4.75 per year with the 
added request for a voluntary $12.00 
more per member for the PROMO- 
TION & RESEARCH FUND. The 
voluntary funds seemed to be slow 
in coming. The election of officers 
was the first order of business. The 
president was elected by the board 
of directors, who were all seated on 
the speakers platform. It was inter- 
esting to learn that before a candi- 
date was considered for the presi- 


Jura Honey Company’s main building for extracting and honey storage 
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Inside Jura’s building. 


Filling machine 
stainless steel tanks at left. 


Cover removed from the extractor in right picture. Note Dadant 


extracting super. 


dency, he first must have been presi- 


dent of his local organization. Mr. 
Bosc was elected the new president 
and Mr. Borneck was_ re-elected 
secretary. 

Marketing, Promotion and _ Re- 
search were the top subjects for the 
meeting. One question debated at 
length was, “How to have more cash 
for the Promotion Fund?” There 
were reports on the research done on 
the mislabeling of retail honey pack- 
ages, on royal jelly, on value of pol- 
len. It was stated that pollen in the 
comb, stored by the bees was better 
than trapped pollen. Reports on the 
use of plastic queen cells, on weather 
conditions affecting secretion of nec- 
tar and the flight of bees gathering 
nectar. 

The Syndicat is one of many bee- 
keepers’ organizations in France. 
We were informed that nearly every 
department, (corresponding to our 
county or state) has its local or- 
ganization, then also the districts 
where a certain type of honey is 
produced have their organizations. 
Three other more or less national 
organizations are: “ASSOCIETE 
CENTRAL L’APICULTEUR” the 
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in center of room; 


corner. 


oldest we were informed with 300 
members, dues $1.50 per year, has 
its own magazine, then president 
was Mr. G. F. Jaubert: “UNION 
NATIONALE de L’APICULTEUR 
FRANCAISE”—with 18,000 mem- 
bers, President M. Bouchardeau, Vice 
Pres. Paul Horguelin. Also has its 
own magazine: “SYNDICAT NA- 
TIONAL De L’APICULTUR” Presi- 
dent M. Hecquet, with 34,000 mem- 
bers, dues $1.85 per year and has 
its own magazine. Then there is 
another bee magazine, “ETS d’API- 
CULTURE TRUBERT, published by 
Mr. Trubert of Chartres. No doubt 
the reader now begins to realize that 
in France the beekeepers are much 
better organized than in the States. 
The number of beekeepers in France 
is estimated at about 50,000 of which 
40,000 or more are members of one 
or more organizations, depending on 
the beekeeper’s interest in bees. 

In our seven weeks stay in France, 
we met with three more beekeepers’ 
meetings and with smaller groups. 
At all times there were beekeepers 
who translated for us. There was 
the meeting at Mr. Robin’s of about 
60 persons. A Col. Himert, of the 


Eight frame reversible extractor. 


Note electric light in the far 


New type stainless steel extractor at South France Bee Culture 
Research Laboratory. 


French Army arranged and supplied 
a bus for the group to tour the U.S. 
Air Force Base at Chateauroux. The 
other meeting at Riez, in the Laven- 
der region in southeastern France 
had an attendance of about 35 com- 
mercial producers. We were in- 
formed that in this town there were 
twenty commercial honey 

not one having less than 
onies of bees! In Geneva, Switzer- 
land, Dr. Zimmerman, Sec. of St. 
Romande d’Apiculture, took time out, 
leaving his office to show us 
bees and equipment and to 
some Swiss beekeepers. 

We learned also that the Swiss 
were well organized, having a dis- 
ease insurance program with their 
membership. If a beeman destroys 
one colony because of disease the 
insurance pays all, if he cleans up 
the whole yard, the insurance pays 
two thirds. 32,000 beekeepers own 
300,000 colonies, or about 10 per 
owner. Most bees here are kept in 
bee houses, as shown in photo. The 
average production is low, about 10 
Ibs. per colony, but the price is high. 
One producer stated he sold his crop 
for $1.28 per pound to the grocer. 


producers, 
1,000 col- 


some 
meet 
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Imported honey sells for much less. 

In France the yearly average is 
from 15 to 20 Ibs. per colony. We 
asked why so small a poundage. 
Because of the uncertainty of the 
weather, damp and cool. Price? 
30c per lb. wholesale, 65c per at 
retail. The population of France 
is 44,000,000. The annual honey 
crop is 45,000,000 lbs. Some 2,- 
000,000 lbs. of honey is imported for 
bottling and baking. The per capita 
consumed is less than 1% lbs. That 
was a surprise to us, for the U. S. 
figures are about the same. There 
is this difference, the retail price of 
honey is on a par with butter; in the 
U. S. this is not the case. Why? Is 
it because we are not as well or- 
ganized? Could be. Honey export- 
ers here in U. S. tell us that the 
French beekeepers through their or- 
ganizations to a great extent con- 
trol the amount of honey imported. 
Does imported table and baking 
honey affect our market? Could be. 
For six weeks we lived with our 


Gilbert Masseaux, Cannes, Alpes Maritimes, France, sent this picture of one of his 
yards among the thyme, small lavender and junipers. 


hosts, exchanging experiences, hav- 
ing a wonderful time. Our hostesses 
set a bountiful table. Our sincere 
appreciation to Mr. Borneck and his 


colleagues and our own Mr. Hamble- 


ton for this opportunity to get 
acquainted with our French Brothers 
in the Great Fraternity of Beekeep- 
ers. 


Mrs. and H. A. Schaefer 
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Beekeeping in Australia 


Australia is approximately the 
same size as the United States. Near- 
ly one-half of the continent is within 
the tropics. Being an island the en- 
tire country has a very temperate 
climate. The country is relatively level 
with a highland and mountainous area 
extending along the eastern coast and 
into Tasmania. The highest mountain 
in Queensland is 5,287 feet and the 
highest in New South Wales is Ko- 
sciusko, 7,313 feet. 

The rainfali decreases progressively 
from the coast so that the central 
portion of the country is hot and 
dry, 34 per cent being desert. Summer 
and winter rains occur in south- 
eastern Australia, N. S. W., eastern 
Victoria and portions of Tasmania 
around Hobart. Winter and seasonal 
rains occur in other areas with low 
rainfall in the central portions. 

Artesian water occurs under the 
Central Basin and stock is pastured 
over a large portion of that area. The 
coastal plains are generally the most 
fertile and where rainfall is adequate 
agriculture flourishes, particularly 
along the Murray and other rivers, 
where irrigation is possible. 
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by J. E. Eckert 
University of California, Davis 


The beekeeping locations extend in- 
land from the coast where the eucalyp- 
tus grows and where the acacias 
and numerous species of ground flora 
occur in sufficient abundance. There 
are 500 species of eucalyptus and 


150 varieties that range from ten- 
foot bush-like mallees to the 300- 
foot karri trees of Western Austra- 
lia. 

There are 
eucalyptus: 


the 
stringy 


seven groups of 
the ironbarks, 


Front row, F. C. Meadows, manager of our Western Australian tour; Miss Jean Meadows 
Mrs, J. E. Eckert; Dr. Eckert; and R. E. Smith, Western Australia beekeeper with a record of 17 


60 Ib. tins average from 450 colonies from one floral source, Karri. 


Back row, one of the 


apiary inspectors and at right Bob Coleman, W. A. State Inspector. 
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Bob Coleman, Inspector, and R. E. Smith in one of Smith's apiaries. 
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George Webber’s apiary and honey caravan, New South Wales. 


barks, peppermints, woolly-butts, 
bloodwoods (scaly bark), gums and 
mallees. There are also 500 species 
of acacias in Australia. A bush called 
tea tree (manuka) grows in many 
situations and produces a thixotropic 
honey that is practically impossible 
to extract. Banksias were also a 
common sight in many beekeeping 
areas and produce a strongly fla- 
vored, dark honey. 

The eucalypts bloom in different 
seasons, depending on the species and 
on weather conditions. For that rea- 
son, there is a honeyflow on in every 
month of the year if the beekeepers 
know where it is and can move their 
bees to it. Frequently, a radius of 150 
to 300 miles will provide several good 
seasonal locations. For this reason, 
beekeeping in Australia is carried on 
largely in a migratory manner with 
the honey extracted at the different 
sites by the use of portable extracting 
plants or “honey caravans.” 

Honey yields vary with the seasons 
and with the source, the same as else- 
where. Some eucalypts yield once in 
two, three, or four years, some every 
for a while and then not for 
two or more years. The per colony 
average is generally higher than here 
in the United States, many beekeepers 

veraging from three to four 60-lb. 

ver a period of 10 to 20 years. 


year 


1959 


It was not uncommon to find those 
who had a six tin average. Then 
there are the years when the bees 
cannot gather honey fast enough and 
the beekeepers work from dawn to 
dusk just extracting honey, weeks on 
end. In these years, the greatest 
authenticated yield was thirteen 60-Ib. 
tins average from 450 colonies from 
a single species, the karri. In that 
year, many beekeepers produced ten- 
tin averages. 

The quality of the honey varies 
from white and mild to dark and 
strongly flavored. All dark honeys 
were not necessarily strongly fla- 
vored. Some of the honey compares 
favorably with our clover honey, both 
in color and mildness, even though it 
comes from the eucalypts. 

The honey is generally marketed 
through honey pools and is usually 
sold on consignment, with a portion 
of the determined amount being paid 
on delivery, the balance as the pool is 
sold. The pools are licensed and the 
honey grades are supervised by each 
state in which a pool is located. From 
40 to 75 per cent of the honey is ex- 
ported. Due to the many types of 
honeys produced, the export honeys 
are generally blended so that the 
blends can be approximated as to 
color and flavor each year. The karri 
honey is not blended, I am told, be- 


Webber's honey caravan closed for travel. 


cause when it is produced, it is se- 
cured in large quantities and is of 
the best quality. Much of the honey is 
granulated by seeding or is granu- 
lated by the time of its arrival in 
foreign markets. 

On receipt of honey at the pools, 
each lot is graded as to color, moisture 
content, and flavor. Price depends 
largely on color and flavor. Most 
producers strain their honey through 
wire screens so that it arrives in a 
fairly clean condition, but all has to 
be strained again before it is ex- 
ported. This is the work of the pool 
which also has charge of sales. 

Beekeeping equipment consists of 8 
and 10-frame Langstroth hives with 
self-spacing frames. Some have metal 
frame spacers for greater safety in 
moving. The typical cover is two 
inches deep and fits on the top of the 
hive without telescoping. The bottom 
boards generally have only a one inch 
wide alighting board and many of 
the entrances are only six to eight 
inches wide. Many bottoms were 
made of tin, with strips for bee space 
and heavy supports on the bottom, 
primarily because of the general prev- 
alence of termites. Some of the bot- 
toms were ventilated, and many of 
the covers had % inch ventilation 
holes that were screened. Ventilation 
was sometimes provided in the edges 
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of the cover with two or more saw 
kerfs. 

Quite generally there were devices 
for fastening the hive parts together 
for moving. These consisted of metal 
wedges that could be forced quickly 
into permanent clips, spring wire 
fasteners, or steel tape with a “cinch- 
er” on the top so constructed that the 
the tape could be used for two or 
three story hives and could be used 
over again several times. (This would 
be a useful gadget in the U. 8S.) A 
majority of the beekeepers moved 
with the entrances closed with metal 
strips or plates that could be dropped 
into place. Some beekeepers had equip- 
ment exactly like ours but these were 
in the minority. Some beekeepers 
moved their hives with the entrances 
open, the same as we do in California, 
but practically all fastened the hive 
bodies, tops and bottoms, before the 
hives moved. No cleats were 
any of the hives for the 
handling of supers instead of the 
usual grooves. 

A commercial unit consisted, gener- 
ally, of 450 to 650 hives with from 
three to five operators during the 
honey season. This number of hives 
was extracted in one honey caravan 
which contained one or two semi- 
radial extractors, a cappings “re- 
ducer” or melter, gasoline motor, 
honey tank and a steam boiler that 
was heated by wood, charcoal, or oil. 
Honey from the reducer was run into 
that from the extractor and was can- 
ned or tinned the same day. Some 
beekeepers used steel drums for their 
honey. A trailer is generally used for 
sleeping and cooking. There were a 
few central honey houses but the 
distance and the condition of the 
roads combined favored the use of 
portable outfits. 

Some 


were 
seen on 


apiaries 
hives 


were operated as 
the year-round but 
hives were in three to four 
Some used queen excluders 
but a majority did not. Honey was 
taken by the use of acid boards and 
by brushing and shaking. Supers were 
generally put on as the honey was 
taken off and brood was raised or 
equalized as required. Top supering 
was quite commonly used. 


two-story 
many 
stories. 


A steam coil is frequently run 
around the inside of the extractor, a 
few inches up from the bottom, to 
give the honey some warmth to facili- 
tate straining through a coarse screen 
as it runs into the honey tank. The 
warmed honey from the “reducer” 
also tends to raise the temperature of 
the entire amount to hasten strain- 
ing. The honey in the tank is seldom 
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more than lukewarm. The reducers are 
of different types, some resembling 
the Brand while another type had a 
central, heated cone. 


Races of bees. The Italian bee is 
the favored bee in Australia with the 
Carniolan and Caucasian races also 
favored by many beekeepers. A Ligur- 
ian strain is being raised on Kangaroo 
Island off the coast of South Aus- 
tralia. The island has been set aside 
as a sanctuary for this strain since 
1885. The State Department of Agri- 
culture has maintained a Ligurian 
Bee Farm on the island since 1943, 
rearing queens for the trade. These 
bees are the gentlest of bees and com- 
pare favorably in color with our 
darker or leather-colored Italians. 
This island is the only place in the 
world where this strain can be 
obtained without danger of getting 
Acarine disease. The genetic compo- 
sition of these bees should be studied 
further. Breeding stock for the other 
varieties come from California and 
other portions of the United States 
and some other countries. Australia 
has a bee law that requires a permit 
and inspection of all queens imported. 

I visited several queen breeding 
establishments that were run as effi- 
ciently as any in this country. Queen 
cages were made flat and frequently 
had only one hole in the end. The 
bees are generally installed by crimp- 
ing up the wire covering at one end 
of the cage and then stapling it down. 

Water for bees: Watering places 
were generally provided in large gal- 
vanized tanks covered with floats and 
a heavy screen wire, the wire being 
used to keep out emus and kangaroos. 

Apiary locations: Beekeepers fre- 
quently lease large holdings for apiar- 
ian purposes. The eucalypts yield 
irregularly so that many locations do 
not yield every year. In good years, 
a distribution of 8 trees to the acre 
will provide an ample flow of nectar 
from each of several species. An 
effort is being made to have this 
number of trees left when land is 
cleared for agricultural purposes. 
Several beekeepers may cooperate in 
sharing locations when conditions are 
favorable and locations are needed. 

Bee Diseases: There are no diseases 
in Australia that we do not have in 
the United States. AFB is present but 
is not as common as the U.S., possibly 
because of migratory beekeeping 
practices of keeping combs on the 
same number of colonies. In some 
areas it is said to be serious, as in 
portions of Tasmania. Chemotherapy 
is generally accepted and great in- 
terest was shown in its use where it 


had not been tried. Nosema appears 
to be the most serious disease ex- 
cept in the warmer climates of 
Queensland, but it is present in that 
state and could be of considerable 
consequence during the early spring 
season. Sacbrood is present at times 
in considerable quantity, but I did 
not see it in any of the colonies 
examined. The Darling pea territory 
produces a brood condition that has 
been diagnosed as sacbrood but the 
brood condition is more likely caused 
by a toxin in the pollen. 

There is no acarine disease in 
Australia and I saw no evidence of 
the bee louse. The greater wax moth 
was quite prevalent and destructive. 


Pollen supply: There is great need 
for a pollen substitute in Australia, 
as in many parts of the United 
States. Certain eucalypts produce an 
insufficient amount of pollen or with 
insufficient nutritive qualities to 
maintain brood rearing. For this 
reason, the Australian beekeeper has 
to know more about his nectar and 
pollen sources than is the case in most 
areas of this country. 

Labor saving equipment: I know 
of four hive loaders in Australia and 
there are undoubtedly more. Labor 
and transportation are the two most 
expensive items connected with their 
beekeeping. Since they have to use 
a crew of three to five men with their 
portable extracting units, labor is 
generally present for moving opera- 
tions. 

There were some central honey 
extracting plants where the equip- 
ment was suitably arranged for effi- 
cient handling of the combs, honey 
and cappings. The combs are uncapped 
by the steam-heated knife and I heard 
of no automatic uncapping machines. 
One beekeeper had devised an ex- 
tractor that automatically reversed 
the combs and was working on an 
extractor that would take supers of 
combs. 

Many beekeepers said they would 
like to have American beekeepers 
come to Australia and show them how 
they could manage thousands of col- 
onies from a central plant. The dis- 
tances and the roads favor the present 
system although a number of bee- 
keepers are operating from central 
plants when colonies are located with- 
in an economic distance and others are 
considering the idea. In one section 
of Western Australia, 12,000 colonie: 
are run from a central plant by th« 
members of one family but portabl« 
outfits are available when the dis 
tances are too great. Some of the 
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honey granulates within two weeks 
after it is produced, making frequent 
extracting essential. 

My impression was that while the 
Australian beekeepers had higher 
average honey production per colony, 
he had to work harder for it and had 
far less conveniences than a majority 
of our beekeepers. When a beekeeper 


can average from three to six tins 
per colony from two to three-story 
hives, it is easy to suggest the use 
of queen excluders and one or two 
more supers of combs around so as 
to produce more honey from more 
colonies with practically the same 
labor. But with their portable ex- 
tracting outfits, one honey caravan 


will take care of 450 to 650 colonies. 
One would have to increase by the 
same number to justify another en- 
tire unit. Central plants can be ex- 
panded more easily and inexperienced 
labor used in the extracting process. 

The time spent in Australia was a 
very rewarding experience, one which 
Mrs. Eckert and I will never forget. 





More about Beekeeping in Australia 


Beekeeping in Victoria (southern 
state of Australia) is carried on un- 
der different conditions from those 
existing in other countries. In the 
Northern Hemisphere the greater 
part of honey comes from ground 
flora; in Victoria approximately 80% 
comes from our eucalypts. Ground 
flora, such as white clover serves as 
a building-up agent whilst beekeep- 
ers wait for major eucalypt flows. 

A sound knowledge of trees is 
thus of utmost importance to the 
Victorian beekeeper. The wide var- 
iety of eucalypts can provide a con- 
tinuous honeyflow throughout the 
season, which runs for eight months. 
This, however, can mean three or 
four movements with bees to ensure 
that they are on honey all the time. 
Eucalypts have no set pattern of 
flowering, and at times though flow- 
ering heavily, little or no nectar is 
secreted. There are a number of 
reliable varieties which over the 
years have fairly regularly provided 
a crop of honey. Australia’s largest 
river, the Murray, has throughout its 
watershed and _ tributaries huge 
forests of Red Gum, Eucalyptus 
Rosstrata. This variety differs in its 
flowering season along different 
parts of the river and beekeepers can 
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usually get a Red Gum crop every 
year. 

Red Stringy Bark, E. Maccrorhy- 
anca, is the most reliable source of 
honey, and is to be found in the foot- 
hills of the Australian Alps. Apiaries 
of 500 hives are to be seen in this 
country during a heavy flowering. 
This tree provides excellent pollen, 


and bees breed heavily as long as 
there is space in the hive. When 
honey crowds out the brood nest bees 
continue to live for a long time, and 
the resulting crop has been known 
to reach 300 lbs. per hive. 

A means of helping to predict 
honeyflows is the starch test. This 
is done by drilling into the sap wood 
of a variety of eucalypt in heavy 
bud, pouring iodine onto the wood 
and noting the color change in the 
wood. Should the starch content be 
heavy the sapwood turns black; if 
starch is in short supply the color 
is grey. This iodine test needs to be 
applied for some months prior to 
flowering and a careful check taken 
of the variation in If the 
sapwood consistently turns to black 
it is a good indication that starch 
is present in quantity. The starch 
rises into the leaves and is converted 
into sugars, from here to the flowers 
where nectar is secreted. 

The average honey surplus 
tracted in a for the bigger 
beekeeper is around 200 lbs. per hive. 
This would entail possibly four shifts. 
Because of long hauls with apiaries 
and long periods away from home 
apiarists use modern mobile extract- 
ing caravans and 


colors. 
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Mobile extracting unit used in Alan Frost's apiaries 





trailers. Using the acid mats three 
men can extract up to 100 four- 
gallon tins of honey per day. This 
honey is fully strained and ready 
to market. 

Extractors are motor driven, boil- 
ers are oil or gas fired, steam coils 
in extractors and settling tanks re- 
tard candying and give excellent 
straining. Many patent wax te- 
ducers are in use, the best of them 
turn out wax in perfect condition 
ready to market. 

The processing of honey generally 
is in line with world standards and 
has greatly improved in recent years. 
There are many eucalypt honeys of 
excellent flavor and light color, and 
with careful processing Australian 
honey is now becoming recognized 
as among the best in the world. We 
Australians like a honey of some 
flavor with a honey color, and judg- 
ing by the large amounts of Aus- 
tralian honey being consumed in 
Europe the people of those countries 
have similar tastes. 


One of Frost’s apiaries, Euroa, Victoria. 





The Honey Bees of Asia Minor 


by Brother Adam, St. Mary’s Abbey, Buckfast, S. Devon, England 


At the Congress in Vienna I sub- 
mitted an outline of the economic 
and breeding value of a number of 
races of bees, as ascertained by us 
at Buckfast. Included among them 
were two races that have their na- 
tive habitat in Asia Minor: the 
Syrian and Cyprian bee. I am now 
in a position to give a preliminary 
report on a hitherto unknown, or 
certainly unrecognized race; the 
Anatolian bee. There are a number 
of distinctive indigenous races in the 
northern half of Asia Minor or 
Turkey. Along sections of the Black 
Sea coast, east of Ordu to Batum, 
can be found a pure black bee, which, 
I believe, is distinct from the Cau- 
casian we already know; about 200 
miles south of Trebizond on _ the 
banks of the Euphrates, I observed 
a bee of a deep orange; Western 
Anatolia in European Turkey 
appears to be the habitat of a race 
rather variable in colour, and al- 
though the general variation tends 
to yellow, one can now and again 
find a colony that is uniformly black. 
Central Anatolia, however, is the 
habitat of a race distinct from any 
of the foregoing, and it is of this 
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bee of Central Anatolia I am now 
able to submit a _ report. 

Modern Turkey is not a very large 
country, covering less than 300,000 
square miles. It may therefore seem 
surprising that so many races should 
have their home within so limited an 
area, until one realizes that within 
the confines of Turkey can be met 


almost every type of climate and 
vegetation, as well as every variation 
in topography. There are mountain 
ranges equalling or exceeding in alti- 
tude any found in Europe; deep 
secluded valleys, lofty highland pla- 
teaus and steppe: in short, all the 
external factors that play an essen- 
tial role in the evolution of the 
various races, and which in every 
case leave their special mark on the 
qualities that ensure survival. This 
is perhaps in no race more strikingly 
manifested than in the bee of Central 
Anatolia. 

Central Anatolia is an upland 
steppe, with an altitude of about 
3,000 feet above sea level, surrounded 
by lofty mountain barriers to the 
north, east and south. It has a harsh 
almost fierce climate; the winters 
are severe, with temperatures minus 
46° F. at Ancara, I was told; th« 
summers are hot and dry; the rain- 
fall scanty, averaging 13 inches or 
less annually. A year-round ra’ 
fall, as experienced in most parts 
of Europe, is unknown in Central 
Anatolia; the little that does fal! 
takes place mainly in winter anc 
spring. Spring makes its entry su 
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Istanbul and the Bosphorus; on the far side, the most westerly 


fringe of Asia Minor. 


denly and with it an ephemeral 
vegetation and flora, which by mid- 
summer has wilted, and the country- 
side has turned barren, brown and 
seared, presenting a spectacle not 
greatly different to that of the Ara- 
bian Desert some few hundred miles 
to the southeast. In this part of 
Turkey trees are virtually nonex- 
istant, except in the immediate 
neighborhood of human habitations. 
The villages and towns of this upland 
steppe resemble an oasis in summer, 
but in place of the palm we meet the 
stately tapering poplar reaching 
skywards. 


As one would expect, the honey- 
flow in this region is brief but abun- 


dant whilst the flora lasts. On its 
heels follows a long spell, of three 
to four months duration, of heat, 
drought and dearth before winter 
returns. At no time is this upland 
steppe favoured by spells of soft, 
humid, mellow atmospheric condi- 
tions, or the type of weather in which 
the honey bee revels and thrives. 
Clearly only a bee endowed with ex- 
ceptional stamina, industry and thrift 
could make a living and survive in 
conditions such as this. 


It is rather surprising that the 
sterling value of the Anatolian bee 
has not long before now been recog- 
nized. This may in part be explained 
by the unimpressive external appear- 
of this bee. Indeed, its drab 
exterior misled me, too, at first. It 
small bee, resembling’ the 
Cyprian in size, but with none of 
the glamour nor any of the uniform- 
ity in colour of that race. The 
of the Anatolian can best 
be described as a smudgy orange, 
turning to a brown on the posterior 
dorse'! and ventral segments. Beneath 
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Modern apiary of an Agricultural College, Kast A 
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Advanced beekeeping is taught at all agricultural colleges through- 


out Turkey. 


this unattractive exterior, however, 
are hidden qualities of incomparable 
economic value. 

The Anatolian tends to extremes 
in both its good and bad qualities. 
Fortunately, she has few undesir- 
able characteristics, the most serious 
of them being her disposition to 
build brace comb beyond all reason. 
This is of no great consequence in 
the case of primitive beekeeping with 
fixed combs, but an excess of brace 
comb renders null and void _ the 
essential advantage of a modern 
hive. The Anatolian in addition uses 
propolis freely, which accentuates 
still further the drawbacks of the 
brace comb. Luckily, both these de- 
fects are largely mitigated, if not 
entirely eliminated, when queens of 
this race are crossed with a good 
strain of Italian or Carniolan drones. 
Indeed, it is only thus, in a first- 
cross, that most beekeepers can hope 
to secure the best possible results 
from the Anatolian. 

As for her good qualities, I believe 
I can state in all truth, that the Ana- 
tolian stands beyond any comparison 
—certainly in foraging powers and 
thrift. She is extremely prolific, 
perhaps more so than any other race 
or strain I know of. By mid-June 
a 12-frame Modified Dadant brood 
chamber will usually be found chock- 
a-block with brood and stores. How- 
ever she does not breed to excess 
out of season, as so many other races 
are disposed to do. She is slow in 
building up in spring; she will not 
make any determined effort at ex- 
tending her brood nest until settled 
weather has set in, but will then 
outstrip every other race in the 
build-up. Nature seemingly taught 
this bee not to squander precious 


stores and energy in premature and 
futile endeavours, in changeable and 
unfavorable weather, often prevail- 
ing in early spring. Also subse- 
quent to the main honeyflow, and in 
times of dearth, she contrives to 
husband her reserve of stores and 
energy in a truly uncanny way. In- 
deed I regard this thrift of the Ana- 
tolian—particularly so in our un- 
certain climatic conditions and heney- 
flows—as one of her most valuable 
economic qualities, a quality which 
we all know is largely absent in 
our present-day strains. So many 
breed to excess—eat their heads off— 
in times of dearth. But I know from 
experience, the Anatolian bee will 
take care of herself in dearths and 
seasons of failure, when 
of starvation. 


others die 


I have just stressed the great fe- 
cundity and breeding powers of the 
Anatolian. I would however point 
out, where deemed desirable, one 
could without any difficulty develop 
a strain by selection which would 
accommodate itself perfectly to a 
single brood chamber of British 
Standard size. 

Though so prolific, the Anatolian 
does not appear to be given to 
swarming, at least none of our col- 
onies made any attempt to 
during the past two seasons. She is 
also very good tempered, bearing 
manipulation with the greatest calm 
and composure. However, she seems 
to resent interference in cold weather 
and late in the evening. 

As already indicated, the Anatolian 
is seemingly endowed with an inex- 
haustible capacity for work—a fac- 
ulty which enables her to turn all 
her other unique qualities into some- 
thing of real value. Indeed, this bee 


swarm 
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embodies the highest development of 
industry and honey gathering ability 
of any race known to me at present, 
surpassing even the French bee in 
this respect. Furthermore, we have 
here a bee that does not only ex- 
tremely well in a good season, but one 
that does exceptionally well too in 
a poor season, as the results of the 
past two years have so strikingly 
demonstrated. This ability of doing 
outstandingly well in indifferent and 
poor seasons is of far greater conse- 
quence and practical importance than 
a surpassing performance in an oc- 
casional bumper season. 

The season of 1956 was, according 
to our standards, definitely a poor 
one for honey production in the south- 
west of England. The clover was 
a near failure; the heather a total 
failure. The only worth-while honey- 
flow that year came in May from 
sycamore, hawthorn and apple blos- 
som. The average per colony 
amounted to 26 lbs.; that from the 
Anatolian colonies 63 lbs., plus 9% 
lbs. of winter stores over and above 
the general average. In 1957, a 
medium good season, our general 
average per colony was 60 lbs.; that 
of the Anatolian colonies 132 lbs. 14 
oz., plus 10% lbs. of winter stores 
in excess of the general average. The 
production of the Anatolians there- 
fore averaged 127.76 per cent net, 
or 151 per cent gross_ including 
stores, over and above the general 
average per colony over the past two 
years. This performance is truly 
staggering, and it is still more so 
if we consider that the general 
average represents the performance 
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At left, a typical bee shed in eastern Anatolia. 


About 93 per 


cent of all colonies are in primitive hives. Above, southern shore of 
the Black Sea, notorious for poisonous honey from rhododendron. 


not of any nondescript bees, but that 
of high producing stock and selected 
crosses of proved outstanding honey 
gathering ability. Further, an in- 
crease in production at the rate of 
127 per cent, over and above an 
average of for instance 60 lbs., is 
clearly a far more remarkable per- 
formance than against an average of 
only 6 Ibs. We do not yet know, 
and it is anybody’s guess, what the 
comparative results will be in a really 
good season. 

The results secured during the 
seasons of 1956 and 1957 were ob- 
tained from a first-cross, from Ana- 
tolian queens mated to drones of our 
own strain. I have every reason 
to believe that, given a wider selec- 
tion of breeding stock, even better 
performances are possible; but the 
results already obtained are, as far 
as I know, beyond anything so far 
achieved by any other race, cross or 
combination. 

Facts and figures speak for them- 
selves. I need not therefore enlarge 
on the practical significance of an 
increase of 151 per cent in produc- 
tion. But I will point out one im- 
portant practical consideration, name- 
ly, that production costs are identi- 
cal whether 10 lbs. or 100 lbs. is pro- 
duced per colony; and that in the 
case of the Anatolians I can in ad- 
dition foresee a substantial savings 
in labour—certainly in the annual 
outlay on sugar. 

Conclusion—A number of distinc- 
tive races of the honey bee have their 
native habitat in the northern half 
of Asia Minor. It has not yet been 
possible to explore this territory 


fully, but we have already consid- 
erable evidence in support of the 
belief that this region of the world 
is one of the centers—if not the 
center—from which the hivebee has 
emanated. 

One thing is, however, clear: in 
the Central Anatolian race we have 
a bee of surpassing economic value 
and importance. The value of the 
other indigenous races has not yet 
been determined. It will take some 
years before this task is completed, 
and before the authorities in Turkey 
are in a position to supply selected 
breeding stock. Much work remains 
to be done before the benefits of these 
efforts can be made available freely. 





More to Come 


No more room this time. “Other 
Land” accounts due about Japan, 
Columbia, Africa, India, Palestine, 
Italy, Greece, China, and _ the 
Soviet Union. The only way this 
can be handled is to use double 
pages, issue by issue, if room al- 
lows, without taking away from 
the regularly scheduled Swings. 











The Song of the Bee 

An electronic engineer with the 
British Broadcasting Corporation has 
devised an instrument that is claimed 
to forecast when bees are going to 
swarm. A normal 180 cycle hum in the 
hive swells to 250 cycles at swarming 
time. His sensitive microphone re- 
cords the tone difference. 
(From Arthur J. White, Michigan: 
from Farm Journal) 
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Views from Other Lands 
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From B. Larking, Denmead, Hampshire, England. Artificial in- 
semination by Mr. Jarvis of Rowlands Castle, Hampshire. This in- 
the-yard “laboratory” is an unusual use of instruments for regular 
breeding work. 


One of Tinsley’s pictures, showing E. H. Taylor's Wayside 
Apiaries display and sale stations. We can learn considerable from 
this for our own sales work on this side of the “Big Water.” 


Sep Schmid, editor of “Bienenvater, East Germany, sent this From Youssef Ahmed Ibrahim, Tantah, Egypt. This firm has 
picture of one of Mr. Neunteufels thirteen apiaries. developed a commercial outfit and they deal in supplies and honey 


Me 


WOT” 





Outapiary of C. Didier, Campo Grande, Rio, Brazil. Apiary of A. de Zubiria, Cartagenia, Columbia, South America. 
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As history goes— from bread knife, to cold knives, to steam knives. 


Then came the electric knife with controls. 


Uncapping Honey, Then and Now 


Who it was who first tried to get 
the caps off of honeycomb so the 
honey could be obtained, is buried 
in time. For many years comb honey 
was predominant. Liquid, or ex- 
tracted, honey was a long time com- 
ing into its present predominance. 
I can remember, in my first com- 
mercial job, uncapping honey with a 
sharp bread knife warmed in hot 
water. Not too bad either, but of 
course slow so the output of the day 
was very small. 


Interest in liquid honey grew 
rapidly after the time when the 
Pure Food Laws would no longer 
permit adulteration of honey, the one 
thing that kept comb honey in a 
class by itself. Some thought that 
beekeepers deliberately fed syrup to 
produce comb honey, but the fact is 
this was not profitable but was diffi- 
cult and uncertain. However, the 
adulteration of extracted honey was 
common practice until the Pure Food 
Laws would not permit any additions 
of any other sweet material to pure 
extracted or liquid honey. As time 
passed, most honey, as it is today, 
was produced for sale in liquid form 
in various containers to suit market 
or preference. 


Then, the task of uncapping the 
honey in a more efficient manner 
gained the attention of the industry. 
The first attempt to make an un- 
capping knife of greater efficiency 
was the production of the cold knife 
so well known today. It is not cold, 
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however, because two of these knives 
are kept in warm water, one to be 
used while the other is being warmed 
up and a good uncapping individual 
can do a very good job with a cold 
knife. However, it was not good 
enough volume-wise. 

This, of course, led to the next 
advancement which was the heated 
knife, the heat being generated by 
steam in a jacketed knife with sharp 
edges, attached to a steam hose. The 
steam which was generated by small 
boilers or by large ones, brought 
more volume and greater efficiency 
to uncapping. The next step, of 
course, was the electric knife which 
today many use. The 
demand for still greater volume and 
efficiency, particularly for large 
scale commerical beekeepers, finally 


beekeepers 


led to the so-called Bogenschutz 
machine which has made it possible 
for the greatest amount of honey 
being uncapped and extracted in a 
single day than any other equip- 
ment devised for this purpose. The 
Bogenschutz machine was finally 
taken over by the Sioux Honey As- 
sociation and great improvements 
made on the original models so that 
it can be now said that the present 
Sioux Bee Uncapper is a modern- 
ized machine which, in the hands 
of a large commerical operator, can 
easily save its own cost. This cost, 
of course, is considerably greater 
than the simpler equipment we have 
been discussing, but in commercial 
operations, the original cost is in 
time returned completely in the sav- 
ings in labor. 


Lh ic i icc 


For a time, the steam and electric plane, with razor blade principle, 


was often used. 
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Finally power uncappers brought the bee- 
keeper into the machine age. 


Max Cook of Nebraska is the man 
who is solely responsible for the 
many improvements on the Bogen- 
schutz uncapping machine, now 
known as the Sioux Bee Uncapper. 
Max is operator of upwards to a 
thousand colonies of bees and first 
made these improvements on his own 
machine. Last summer, he uncapped 
the combs of his entire honey crop 
without breaking a single frame. 

The changes which Cook has made 
on this machine are many. For one, 
he changed the size of the discs which 


hold the cutting knives at their 
proper distance from the comb, so 
that the cutter knives had more 
clearance and did not beat the cap- 
pings into the honey. The cutter 
knives were reduced to only half the 
cutting surface which also prevented 
the cappings from being broken up 
so much so that they were easier to 
separate from the honey. 

Breakage of frames, formerly a 
real problem, has virtually been elim- 
inated. Pins were installed at the 
top of the machine which prevent the 
frame from shifting forward or back- 
ward when starting down between the 
cutter knives. The conveyor chains 
are supported under chain rollers by 
steel strips and these, together with 
the steel clips in the conveyor chains, 
hold the frame rigid and tight while 
it passes between the cutter knives. 
But the chief improvement has been 
the installing of an improved safety 
clutch and micro switch which stops 
the motors driving the cutter knives 
the instant a crooked frame jams. 
The operator then must reverse the 
travel direction of the frame so it 
can be removed, before the machine 
can again be started downward. 

The cutter reels also are now con- 
nected to motors with V belts which 
allow the knife shaft to shift back- 
ward equally on both sides, which 
makes for smoother operation. 

Cook recommends that the conveyor 
chains be cleaned each night of any 
honey sticking to them by holding a 
moistened sponge against them while 
the machine operates. This prevents 


For large honey producers the big uncapper, like this Sioux Bee Uncapper, put honey 


hand! 
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3 so low that savings pay for the equipment. 


starting the following morning with 
a stiff and sticky chain. He also 
recommends the use of Crisco to 
lubricate the machine inasmuch as 
petroleum grease combined with honey 
results in a sticky mess that makes 
a very poor lubricant. 

Cook has been placed in charge of 
making these improvements on all 
uncappers now being sold, and will 
service all uncappers now being used 
by producers. Those interested in 
obtaining these improvements should 
write to Dadant & Sons relative to 
their arrangements and charges for 
same, 





WILLIAMS ITALIAN QUEENS 
Large Leather-Colored Three-Banded 
QUALITY SUPREME 
Certificate with each shipment 
9 Air Mail each 
99 1.15 each 
100 Up Air Mail .... 1.05 each 
DR. WILLIAMS APIARIES 
115 W. Sterling 8&t. Baytown, Texas 











Conneaut 
60 LB. CANS 
SYNONYM FOR QUALITY 
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Beekeepers and Packers 
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QUEENS 75¢ 


BRIGHT 3-BAND ITALIANS 


Untested Queen Si. 
Tested Queen 1, 
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Safe arrival ana satisfaction guarantee 
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Swarm control is the beekeeper’s 
most important job. If it is neglected 
the bees become a nuisance rather 
than an asset, flying off to the woods 
and gathering little honey. Com- 
plete prevention of swarming prepa- 
rations is an ideal that is never 
achieved, but with ingenuity you 
can control this instinct and turn it to 
your advantage. 

How to prevent a colony from 
swarming after preparations have be- 
gun.—It is important to work with 
the bees rather than against their 
unalterable instincts. It is a losing 
battle to destroy queen cells; the bees 
just build more, where you can’t 
find them, and swarm after all. Clip- 
ping the queen’s wing is equally point- 
less, as the bees will, after the first 
try, swarm witha virgin queen—and 
with a virgin they are apt to cluster 
higher, or fly off without clustering 
at all. Giving more room, and similar 
measures, do no good, once the bees 
have begun swarm preparations. The 
only effective control measures, once 
queen cells with eggs or larvae ap- 
pear, involve separating the queen 
from the brood or from either the 
young bees or the foraging bees, in 
one way or another. My own system, 
which is effective and involves the 
least work, is as follows. 

1. If the colony has yeung queen 
cells (with only eggs or small larvae) 
and you have in your apiary a very 
weak but queenright colony: Simply 
switch locations of those two colonies. 
The weakling becomes strong, but is 
not apt to swarm, especially if its 
queen is not old, and the other, losing 
its foragers to the weakling, gives 
up swarming. 

2. If the colony has young queen 
cells, and is located within three feet 
of another colony with a new queen: 
Simply move the colony with cells 
to a new location, and push the other 
over about halfway to the stand that 
the moved colony had occupied. The 
result is similar to No. 1. 

3. If the colony has young queen 
cells, and neither No. 1 nor No. 2 is 
practicable, proceed as follows: (a) 
Set the colony off its stand, replace 
it with a new hive containing drawn 
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SWARM CONTROL 


by RICHARD TAYLOR 


combs (or, if necessary, frames of 
foundation). (b) Remove two frames 
of brood and bees, with the queen, 
from the colony just set off, destroy- 
ing any queen cells on them. (c) 
Swap these two frames of brood, with 
queen and bees, for the two center 
combs of the new hive. (d) Now move 
the old colony to a new permanent 
location, several feet away. (e) Move 
any supers, without brood, from the 
moved parent colony to the new 
colony on the old stand (or, if new 
colony contains mostly foundation, 
feed it for a week and then transfer 
supers). Result: The same as if 
colony had swarmed, and swarm had 
been hived on stand of parent colony, 
as described above. 


i. If colony has advanced queen 
cells, capped over or about to be 
capped over: The above methods will 
not work, as the bees are on the 
verge of swarming, have virtually 
ceased foraging, and will eventually 
swarm even if moved. So proceed as 
follows: Steps (a), (b) and (c) same 
as in No. 3. (d) Shake the bees from 
the remaining eight frames of the 
parent colony, and from the frames 
of the supers, in front of the new 
hive on the old stand. This is done 
by holding the frame in front of the 
hive and giving it a sudden jerk. (e) 
Destroy all but one of the queen cells 
on these frames of brood, from which 
bees have been shaken, saving the 
largest cell, but being sure it is not 
one from which a queen has already 
emerged. (f) Replace these combs, 
without bees, in the hive from which 
they came, together with the two 
empty combs from the new hive. (g) 
Now put this hive of brood, with one 
queen cell, on the stand of any other 
colony that is beginning swarming 
preparations, or any strong colony 
that is apt to make swarming prepa- 
rations, moving the latter to a new 
permanent location. Result: Similar 
to the above methods, except you 
now have three colonies where before 
you had two. The first colony loses 
all its brood, but keeps its queen and 
all its bees. The other moved colony 
loses its foraging bees, but keeps its 
queen and brood. The new colony gets 


the brood from the first, the foraging 
bees from the second, and raises a 
new queen from the cell you left. 
None of them is apt to make further 
swarm preparations. This last method 
sounds complicated, but if you take a 
minute to visualize it, you will find 
it quite simple. The beauty of it is 
that you curb the swarming prepara- 
tions of two colonies in one operation, 
and you do not need to inspect them 
again until fall. 

1. The first three methods will 
not work with colonies having ad- 
vanced queen cells, but No. 4 will 
work with colonies having either ad- 
vanced or young cells. 

2. The famous “Demaree” method 
is similar in principle to the above, 
but is not recommended, as it involves 
more work, more equipment, and re- 
sults in honey being stored in dark 
brood combs. 

3. All but the first two methods, 
which cannot always be used, result 
in additional colonies. You may not 
want to expand your apiary. In that 
case, be content with the temporary 
increase, and then, early in July, 
when swarm fever has abated, break 
up the colonies having old queens and 
distribute their brood frames and 
bees to colonies that can use them. It 
is best to do this by exchanging 
frames of brood and bees for frames 
having no brood rather than uniting 
whole colonies, otherwise you end 
up with skyscraper hives having 
brood chambers on top, making head- 
aches for yourself in the fall. 

4. The above methods can only be 
used on sunny days, when the bees 
are flying freely. 

Rhode Island 





Don't Let Them Starve 


Heft each colony from behind. If 
light, fill inner cover, rim up, with 
dry white sugar and open the escape 
hole. Replace the outer cover. This 
simple step will save most hungry 
colonies until fruit bloom and will 
stimulate brood rearing which is al- 
ready under way. Unused sugar can 
be salvaged for making syrup feed. 
Rhode Island Beekeepers’ Quarterly. 
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LAYING WORKERS FORCED TO LAY 
by Albert Taber 


Noticing a decrease in activity in 
one of my colonies in spring, I 
opened it for examination without 
using the smoker. The queen could 
not be found but there were two bees 
holding a worker by one wing while 
a third pushed against the head of 
the captive, forcing her backward 
into a cell. In this position the cap- 
tured bee was held awhile, then al- 
lowed to emerge. Then the struggle 
to push the worker into laying posi- 
tion began over again. Closer ex- 
amination showed about four square 
inches of eggs in the area with some 
individual cells containing two to six 
eggs. 

I watched this process of forcing 
the worker to lay several more times, 
then, fearing to lose the identity of 
this laying worker, it was killed and 
I ordered a queen to requeen this 
colony. 

However, the queen failed to arrive 
for two weeks and upon opening the 
colony, I found drone brood scattered 
over worker comb. The colony had 
been smoked so there was no sign 
of the activity described previously. 
However, two hours later the hive 
was opened again without the use of 
smoke and with as little disturbance 
as possible and again, within a very 
short time, I was able to find a laying 
worker. This time a bee held on to 
each wing, while several bees at- 
tempted successfully to push the 
struggling worker backward, with a 
siding movement against the head. 

Once more, disposing of the worker 
and the attending bees, I requeened 
and the queen was accepted. 


It seems probable that a worker is 
selected by certain bees in the colony 
and then forced to lay eggs un- 
willingly; the struggling resistance 
may be the reason why laying work- 
ers are known to lay multiple eggs 
in one cell and why the brood is 
spotty. 

Possibly many workers are used 
at various times, and apparently it 
is the attendant group of bees that 
must be destroyed rather than the 
laying worker, before requeening is 
successful. 

Although this report is made on 
only two observations, it is with the 
hope that it may give a clew to others 
about the action of the bees and the 
manner in which the search must be 
made in trying to solve the problem 
of locating a laying worker. 
Wisconsin 
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For Divisions and to replace Failing Queens — There’s No 
Better Queens Than DADANT STARLINE HYBRIDS and 
GARON’S THREE-BANDED ITALIANS. 


ONLY FIRST GRADE QUEENS SHIPPED 
DADANT STARLINE GARON’S 3-BANDED 
Hybrid Queens Italian Queens 
1 - 24 1.30 $ 85 
25 - 99 1.15 80 
100 up 1.00 75 
Queens clipped and Marked Free for Summer ONLY 


GARON BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 








QUEENS — 
DARK ITALIANS 
This strain developed for good wintering, 
production and gentleness. 
1 - 24—75e 25 up—70c 
MIDNITES 
A hybrid of the Caucasian strain. Breeder Queens fur- 
nished by Dadant & Sons to us as licensed breeders, combining 
the better qualities of the darker strains of bees into one yard. 
1 - 24—$1.30 25 - 99—$1.15 100 up—$1.00 


We plan to have queens all summer according to your needs 


Phone HI 2-5665 if in a rush. 


LOUIS L. COUCH Pineville, La. 











Use the 


MASTER Electric Uncapping Knife. 


Heavy Duty Thermostat. Quick adjustment. 
v= Bn Ar pei all over the world. 
~— See your Dealer 


HUTCHISON MFG. CO. 


2904 Colorado Ave., Santa Monica, Calif. 














ONE RACE ONLY - NO PACKAGES - QUEENS OF QUALITY - Book Early. 
DADANT STARLINE HYBRID QUEENS 


1 - 24—$1.50 each; 25-99—$1.15 each; 100 or more—$1.00 each 
Clipped and marked upon request 5c each extra. Personal service. 


35 years experience S. J. HEAD 


Crossett, Arkansas 











HONEY LABELS 


Our honey labels will tell your honey story, by word and picture to 
encourage sales. Our sample catalog is yours for the asking. 

Each label in complete color and each one separate fon actual label) to 
put on your container to see how it looks. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Illinois 














SMITH’S QUEENS 


We cannot say our three banded bees are the BEST, 
but we honestly believe they are as GOOD as the BEST. 
You be the judge, give them a trial. Very likely you will 
order again. 

Selected queen prices from now until November. 
1 - 9—85c 10 - 49—80c 


N. B. SMITH & CO. 


50 or more—75c each 


Calhoun, Alabama 














Special . 


GEER 


first of this study was in May, page 179, where it was 
that “What to Do about Swarming” was the second part 
that this one, What We Know about Swarming, is the 
part. Odd arrangement but it was more timely that way. 





What We Know About Swarming* 


Mykola H. Haydak 


Department of Entomology & Economic Zoology, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


Swarming is a natural phenomenon 
in the life of bees, a type of repro- 
duction by colonies. This ability to 
swarm makes it possible for bees to 
maintain their kind in the world. 
By swarming, bees increase the num- 
ber of colonies already existing and 
replace those that perish from ad- 
verse living conditions. However, 
swarming causes a considerable loss 
in honey production. Consequently 
the beekeepers try to control it. 

In order to control swarming suc- 
cessfully, we should clearly under- 
stand the sequence of events that 
lead to swarming. By fitting together 
all pieces of information that we 
have now available in the beekeeping 
literature (Demuth, 1931; Taranov, 
1947; Allen, 1956; Meyer, 1956; 
Lindauer, 1957) we can obtain quite 
a clear picture of the processes that 
are connected with the phenomenon 
of swarming. 

Early in the season the bees are 
found in a relatively compact cluster 
in the hive. As the season advances, 
the bees begin to occupy more and 
more space. At any given tempera- 
ture there is a certain number of bees 
per unit area present on the combs 
with brood. Experiments with marked 
bees have shown that bees up 
to three days old remain on the 
brood comb, while four to ten days 
old bees are displaced. However, 
the older bees do not move far, but 
remain on the combs adjacent to the 
brood combs, where they begin to 
clean cells. 

When the queen comes to such a 
comb, she starts to lay immediately 
and the young displaced bees begin 
to feed her and the larvae that sub- 
sequently appear. If the queen does 
not find the cells ready for her, she 
returns to the brood nest. There- 
fore, the egg-laying activity of the 
queen is governed by the displaced 





*Paper No. 1010 Miscellaneous Journ- 
al Series, Minnesota Agricultural 
Experiment Station. The writer 
is indebted to Dr. C. E. Mickel for 
a critical review of this manuscript. 
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nurse bees, since she can deposit only 
as many eggs as there are cells 
prepared by the nurse bees. The 
warmer the brood nest, the greater 
the number of young bees that will 
be displaced. A colder brood nest 
tends to diminish this displacement. 

In a strong colony, sooner or later, 
there will be more than the required 
number of nurse bees to take care of 
the space available for the egg de- 
position. The nurse bees then begin 
to build queen cups. Sometimes, 
before the queen cups are built, the 
bees may ball the queen without do- 
ing any harm to her. A large circle 
is formed around the queen, the bees 
in the circle become excited and be- 
gin to perform “spirit tap” or “D- 
VAV” shaking dance on or around 
the queen. 

The closer the day of swarming 
the more often the dance is per- 
formed on the queen. The bees con- 
stantly and persistently offer food 
to the queen. Sometimes the queen 
even refuses to accept the food. 

After the eggs in the queen cups 
hatch, the nurse bees supply the 
larvae with an abundance of food. 
The number of bees feeding the queen 
diminishes and they sometimes even 
refuse to feed her. In spite of this, 
the queen may continue to lay a few 
eggs each day up to and including 
the day of swarming. Because of 
this decrease in feeding, the abdo- 
men of the queen diminishes in size, 
consequently she becomes lighter. 
The decrease in egg laying results 
in further increase of the number of 
jobless nurse bees. They fill out all 
available space in the hive, some- 
times even hanging outside. 

About a week before the swarm 
issues, the queen may be pushed 
about and treated more roughly. 
There appears to be no particular 
desire to force her in a definite di- 
rection, but the tendency seems to be 
to keep her moving. Sometimes 
workers even bite her legs when she 
is stationary. The queen shows more 
interest in the queen cells, laying 
eggs in them or inspecting those 





with larvae without showing any 
animosity toward them. However, 
sometimes, she may try to destroy 
some of the queen cells with unsealed 
larvae in them. The bees do not 
interfere with these visits. 

About a week before the swarm 
issues the old queen may start “pip- 
ing.” Apparently contact with queen 
cells has some connection with “pip- 
ing” because on one occasion, about 
an hour before the swarm left, the 
old queen “piped” 5 times during 25 
minutes, of which on 14 occasions 
she was on a queen cell, 6 times she 
was near one and the remaining 5 
times she was elsewhere on the comb. 

Several days before swarming an 
abnormal number of bees may be 
seen sitting quietly on the bottom of 
the combs. At this time the search- 
ers may begin to look for a new 
nesting place. The searchers start 
doing this mainly, if not exclusively, 
because of the overabundance of 
sealed brood, pollen, and honey in 
the mother hive and because the 
hive bees refuse to take the loads 
of nectar from them. Thus, the un- 
employed field bees become search- 
ers for a new place. The searchers 
perform the wagtail dance in the 
hive indicating the direction and the 
distance to the prospective new site. 
The nest searchers, contrary to the 
food gatherers, do not interrupt the 
dance but continue dancing for hours, 
or even days, changing the direction 
of their dance according to change 
in the position of the sun. 

Shortly before the swarm departs 
the bees fill themselves with honey. 
To start 20-30,000 bees quickly to 
swarm the searchers perform a 
special characteristic “whir dance.” 
Highly excited and nervous, they 
force their way among the bees in 
zigzag running steps, vibrating their 
abdomens and producing a percept- 
ible whir with their wings. One or 
two bees start this “whir dance,” 
after a minute there are dozens. 
The number of whirring bees in- 
creases until the whole hive is in 
tumult. The queen by this time is 
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undoubtedly pushed by one or two 
bees at a time. Some queens appear 
to be trying to resist, even staggering 
doing this. When the swarm is leav- 
ing, the queen may still be trying to 
run away from the bees which ob- 
viously attempt to force her down. 
Finally she is chased out and leaves 
with the swarm. 

What proportion of the bees go out 
with the swarm? The number may 
be from about half to 90%. Accord- 
ing to the majority of observers, the 
age of bees in the prime swarm is 
from 3 to 23 days, although bees of 
all ages can be found in the swarm. 
Meyer (1956) who studied the div- 
ision of labor in a swarm, found that 
about the same proportion of old and 
young bees as in the parent colony 
are present in the swarm. 


When a swarm settles, it consists 
of two distinct parts: outside shell, 
about three bees thick, quite compact, 
and the inner, loose part, consisting 
of chains which are in many places 
connected with the shell. The shell 
is thicker in the upper part of the 
cluster. In the shell the bees are 
strongly held together with their 
heads upward. The shell gives pro- 
tection to the swarm against outside 
influences and gives the swarm the 
necessary mechanical strength. In the 
shell there is a distinct entrance to- 
ward the inside of the cluster. 


There is a division of labor in 
the swarm. The searchers are all 
over 21 days old. The bees in the 
shell are 18-21 days of age. Some 
of the older bees may fly away and 
their place is taken by younger bees. 
At the top of the cluster the shell 
remains unchanged (21-27 days old 
bees). Younger bees form the inner 
layer of the shell. Inside the cluster 
mostly house bees—up to the age of 
18 days are present. The bees in 
the shell are constantly changing 
places—during a ten minute period 
two thirds of the outside bees in the 
shell change their places with those 
inside of the shell. 


After the swarm is settled the 
searchers dance in various directions 
on the surface of the shell, because 
usually come from different 
prospective nesting places. From all 
available places the searchers can 
elect the best one. They prefer a 
wooden hive over a straw skep, wind 
protected over not protected, farther 
loceted over closely located, though 
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to certain limits. Also the roomi- 
ness, exposure to sun’s rays, infesta- 
tion w ith ants, play roles in the selec- 
tion of a prospective nesting place. 
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The most important factor is the pro- 
tection from wind. 

The better the nesting place, the 
more lively is the dance of the search- 
ers. Inferior places evoke a less 
vigorous dance and the bees danc- 
ing it observe the dances of the 
searchers from a better place, fly 
to the place, inspect it and, upon 
returning, announce this place to 
the bees in the cluster. 


The searchers also make repeated 
visits to the future nesting place, 
to check up on the conditions. They 
may even stop “advertising” the 
place if the conditions turn unfavor- 
able. When there are two equally 
good places two strong groups are 
dancing. If the bees do not come 
to “understanding” the cluster may 
divide, start flying, but after a short 
time the parts come together again, 
and the searchers may try to “agree” 
again. If this becomes impossible, 
then the swarm builds its nest on 
the place of attachment. 


When the searchers “agree” on the 
place some searchers still may con- 
tinue their dance, but others start 
“whir dance,” boring holes in the 
cluster. One can hear a very loud 
humming inside the cluster, the bees 
start to clean themselves, start run- 
ning to and fro, creating tumult. 
When the excited running reaches 
its highest point—5-10 bees simul- 
taneously fly out from the cluster, 
hundreds follow and in a few seconds 
the whole cluster disbands. 


It appears that the swarm is led 
by about 100 bees who fly quickly 
toward the new nesting place, while 
the bulk of the swarm proceeds at a 
slower pace. The “leading bees” 
return, fly at the border of the 
swarm, and then “shoot” quickly to 
the fore. When the swarm is dis- 
orientated (train, autos) and clusters 
again, the searchers dance on it again 
giving the new distance to the nest- 
ing place. The searchers perform 
the “whir dance” also on the new 
location after the swarm started to 
occupy it. The significance of this 
dance is not yet known. 

What causes a colony of bees to 
swarm? Several theories are ad- 
vanced for explanation. The brood- 
food theory was proposed by Ger- 
stung in 1926. According to this 
theory, when in a growing colony 
the number of nurse bees becomes 
far in excess of the number of un- 
sealed larvae to be fed, the nurse 
bees start building swarm cells, 
utilize the surplus of the brood food 


(Turn to Page 251) 








MIDNITE QUEENS 
SUMMER PRICES 
10 to 99—$1.15 

100 or more—$1.00 





Also have Caucasians. 
than 10 queens. 


No order less 
No more packages. 
D. T. WINSLETT 


7736 Auburn Road 
Citrus Heights California 














HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 


Advise what you have 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE TEXAS 








Be assured of greatest 
honey crop available by 
using line-bred young 
Caucasian or Carniolan 
laying queens. Bred for 
gentleness, honey-gather- 
ing and reproduction characteristics. 





Queens: 1 to 49—$1.45 Air Mail 
50 to 99—$1.35 Air Mail 

100 up $1.25 Air Mail 

$2.26 each to foreign countries 


Clipped or marked 10c extra. 
No package bees this season 
W. D. REAMS 


Box 458 La Belle, Fla. 











Exchange Your Beeswax 
For Foundation 
Write For Price List 


WAX WORKERS, INC. 
1330 Slaterville Road Ithaca, N. Y. 











J. C. RIVES 


QUALITY ITALIAN QUEENS 

1 - 10—$1.20; 11 or More—$1.10 

Service and Satisfaction 

Phone CH 1-4201 P.O. 
Redding, California 


1289 











American Rabbit Journal 
Shows the Way to Success 


The leading Rabbit Farming Magazine. 
Explains the growing meat rabbit indus- 
try. Non-fancy. Est. 1931 3 years 


$2.00; 1 year $1.00; Sample dime 


American Rabbit Journal 
Dept. S. Warrenton, Missouri 














ITALIAN QUEENS 
$1.25 


W. E. PLANT 


Hattiesburg Miss. 
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WHAT THE BEGINNER WANTS TO KNOW 


W. W. CLARKE, JR., Editor 


Extension Beekeeper, Penn. State College 





*Question from 
William A. Ferguson 
Texas 


> I have made an extractor out of a 
garbage can that will extract four 
shallow extracting frames. I bought a 
new, large galvanized garbage can 
and made the basket out of wood 
and wide screen and bound it with a 
steel band. The honey goes out of the 
extractor into a five gallon can which 
filters and acts as a reservoir. I have 
a hose and a honey gate which came 
from a wooden water barrel. I had an 
old lawn mower and I took a pulley 
and rod from it and connected it to 
the basket. When I get ready to ex- 
tract I take the blade off our % horse 
power sidewalk trimmer and put a 
pully on it and my extractor is power 
driven. 

This extractor costs about six dol- 
lars and is perfect for beginners and 
hobbyists. If you are interested or 
think it could be used in your column, 
I would be glad to send you a scale 
drawing. I have had Mechanical 
Drawing in school and it would be a 
good opportunity to see if I can apply 
what I have learned. 

I also would like to have you an- 
swer a question for me. I have four 
colonies and I keep them in my back 
yard because I like to “piddle” with 
them on Saturdays and after school. 
I live in a town of ten thousand and 
our town has gardens and flower beds 
that are common to most towns. There 
is also bottom land about three miles 
away with Button Willow. I also have 
access to farms with vetch. I would 
like to keep the bees in my yard where 
I can enjoy them and have them con- 
venient but is there enough honey in 
the average neighborhood or do you 
advise moving them to a better loca- 
tion? 


Answer 

I would very much like to see your 
drawing of the homemade extractor. 
From your description, it sounds as 
though it would be a good addition 
to the column. I am sure there are 
many hobbyists who are “do-it-your- 
self” fans with the ability to make 
such a machine. 

To answer your question: I would 
certainly keep the four colonies of 
bees in my backyard. I am sure there 
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is sufficient nectar available in your 
town for the bees to make more than 
enough for their own food. Although 
it is my opinion that bees should pay 
their way, I think I would rather 
make less honey and have them near 
enough to enjoy. Even three miles 
gets them out of sight, and often out 
of mind. It is surprising to see how 
well bees do in the cities in our State 
and I am sure they will do as well in 
Texas. The only problem with bees 
in a city is your neighbors. 

Thank you for your interest in our 
column and your willingness to help 
others with your extractor plans. 


*Question from 
0. Smith 
Arkansas 


> I have six colonies of bees of which 
five are Italian (one wild). I got them 
in February last year and had a 
wonderful crop of honey. I plan to 
handle more later. 

I wintered them with a super of 
sealed honey on top of the brood 
chamber. They are doing fine and the 
hives are full of bees. Would it help 
to let those supers stay on as brood 
chambers? Would it help keep the 
queen from going up into the supers 
added later without the use of an ex- 
cluder? Should I look in the hives now 
(April 12th) for queen cells? What 
should I do with them? Don’t want to 
requeen this year. 


Answer 

It is the usual practice to keep bees 
in more than just the one hive body. 
Many beekeepers prefer two hive 
bodies, but I believe the average small 
beekeepers uses the shallow super on 
top as a food chamber for winter food 
supply and to provide space for brood 
rearing in the spring. This super or 
food chamber will not always act as 
a queen excluder, but I am not too 
sure it is that important to keep the 
queen out of the extracting supers. 
We do not add the queen excluder 
until the bees are well established in 
the supers about three weeks ahead 
of the end of the honeyflow. 

Most beekeepers check their bees 
every 8 to 10 days for queen cells and 
destroy the swarm cells. These usually 
appear at the bottom of the comb. 


Supersedure cells, which appear on 
the face of the comb, should not be 
destroyed unless you plan to requeen 
the colony. These supersedure cells 
may result in swarms, but it is an 
indication of a failing queen which 
needs to be replaced. 

I would make plans to requeen as 
her action indicates the need by the 
presence of excess drone cells in 
worker comb and scattered brood. A 
good queen will usually lay in a solid 
pattern; its size is determined often 
by the number of bees in the hive 
and the amount of honey and pollen 
available. We like to see beginners 
requeen every year or at least every 
two years until they know bees well 
enough to tell which is the good 
queen. 


*Question from 
Denuer Matlock 
Missouri 


®» What would be an average length 
for a good queen? I haven’t noticed 
anything in any of the bee books I 
have about the length of the queen. 
They just show pictures of the three 
sizes. I want to examine my bees to 
see if I should requeen and I would 
like to have something to go by. 


Answer: 

You certainly came up with a tough 
question for this time of the year. I 
went checking books to try to find 
the answer and none seem to give a 
definite size for a queen. 

Most beekeepers know that a queen 
is longer than a worker bee and rec- 
ognize her from this simple compari- 
son. A queen also has shorter wings 
than a worker. A queen’s wings come 
to the third segment on her abdomen 
while a worker’s wing is the full 
length of her body. In actual measure- 
ments an average queen is about 7/8 
of an inch long. 

The size of the queen varies a great 
deal within the races; it also varies 
with the age, whether or not it is 
mated, the stage of laying, and the 
season of the year. Once you have 
seen a few queens, they become easy 
to spot even though they may be 
virgin and not much larger than 2 
worker bee. 
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Satisfaction! -- 


That is what we offer: - 


@ QUALITY PRODUCTS 
@ LOW PRICES 
@ PROMPT SHIPMENT 


@ FAIR DEALINGS 


Write for our 1959 Catalogue today 


Leahy Manufacturing Co. 


B-269 Higginsville, Mo. 


QUEENS 


When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 





ae 
TRADE MK. REG 
U. S&S. PAT. OFF. 


3-BANDED ITALIANS grown on our own 
bee farm and rushed out daily from Clarkson 
by air mail. 


1 - 4—$1.00 each prepaid Air Mail 
4-25— .90 each prepaid Air Mail 
26 -99— .85 each prepaid Air Mail 
100 up— .80 each prepaid Air Mail 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 


Clarkson, Kentucky 











Queens - Booster Packages 


Lots of extra good queens ready for prompt 
shipment. We can also supply you booster pack- 
ages with or without queens. Don’t let those 
weak colonies drag along - give them a pound 
to two of young bees and watch them go. 


PRICES 
In lots Queens 2lb. Sib. = 4)b. 5 Ib. 
of w/Q. w/Q. w/Q. w/Q. 
1- 24 $1.00 $3.75 $4.50 $5.40 $6.35 
25 - 499 85 3.35 4.20 5.05 6.00 


Tested Queens—$2.00 each 


THE STOVER APIARIES 


MAYHEW, MISS. 
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Check the Moisture Content of your Honey 
. Quickly and Easily with 


Dadant’s 


HONEY REFRACTOMETER 





A precision instrument with a scale range from 12.5% to 
26%. Complete instructions included. Write for prices 


Honey Color Comparators and Color Graders 
also available, designed for accurate readings. 


Write for prices. 


DADANT & SONS, INC. 


Hamilton, Illinois 
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Industry..... 





The Responsibilities of the Beekeeper in Providing Bees 


for Pollinating Services 


There is an old saying that bees 
should be expected to do the unex- 
pected. If one is observant enough, 
something new and different can be 
found every time a hive is opened. 
The same situation can be found 
in the field of public relations when 
bees are brought into an orchard or 
field to “help” set a crop of fruit 
or seed, 

The beekeeper and the grower gen- 
erally come to an _ understanding 
about the number of _ colonies, 
strength of colonies, time and place- 
ment, management and the terms of 
payment. The contract may be evi- 
denced in writing or may just be an 
oral understanding between the in- 
terested parties. Generally, some 
mention is made in regard to the 
dangers of pesticide applications 
while the bees are in the area, both 
on the part of the grower and of his 
neighbors, and the extra expense 
involved in case the bees have to be 
moved out and then back again when 
toxic substances have to be applied. 

Sometimes the contracts are more 
complicated in that payment, for the 
services of the bees are based on 
production of the fruit or seed, and 
may even include the amount of 
honey the bees produce, or consume, 
during the period. In this event, it 
has to be assumed that the beekeeper 
and the grower will so manage their 
respective functions as to produce 
the greatest amount of seed or fruit 
under existing conditions. The bee- 
keeper is supposed to know his bees 
and how to manage them for the 
best service in pollination and the 
grower is supposed to use every effort 
to keep the plants in proper condi- 
tion to yield maximum harvest “under 
the existing conditions.” 

A recent occurrence in court dem- 





Industry Editor 


ROBERT BANKER 
Cannon Falls, Minn. 





J. E. Eckert 


onstrated that the beekeeper should 
not take this last sentence too lightly, 
and I thought it to be of sufficient 
importance to bring it to the atten- 
tion of all beekeepers who rent their 
colonies for pollination. I will not 
mention any names but the facts can 
be verified without too much trouble. 

A beekeeper who had rented bees 
for 20 years or more was sued in 
a Superior Court for $16,000 on the 
grounds that “he neglected to care 
for his bees to the extent that they 
had become honey-bound and so did 
not work the blossoms of the alfalfa 
field; that because of said neglect, 
the field did not yield the amount of 
seed that grower deemed it should 
have yielded, resulting in a financial 
loss in the amount of the suit.” The 
basis for the suit of the plaintiff 
was that when the bees did not have 
adequate room or were not given the 
proper care, they did not fly or work 
the alfalfa blossoms, and the neglect 
of the beekeeper was the direct cause 
of the poor crop of seed. 

An apiary inspector testified that 
he had examined a portion of the 
colonies, had found some of the hives 
full of honey but did not comment 
on the “flight of the bees.” Another 
commercial beekeeper, who had col- 
onies on an adjacent seed field, testi- 
fied that he had observed the hives of 
his neighbor at the time of the in- 
spection and noticed that the bees 
“were not working.” 

He advised the court that he 
worked his bees every 12 to 15 days 
during the blooming period, took off 
honey and gave empty combs to 
“make sure that they had plenty of 
room.” A neighboring farmer testi- 
fied that he had on several occas- 
ions observed the colonies on the 
plaintiff’s field and had noticed that 
the colonies were not working, that 
many of the bees located on his 
adjacent field were visiting the 
plaintiff’s field. 

The defendant testified that he and 
his helper had supered the colonies 


about 10 days after they had been 
placed in the field and to the extent 
of supplying sufficient room for the 
period of the bloom; that although he 
did take a trip to Alaska, his helper 
had visited the colonies two or three 
times to see that they were in good 
condition and needed no more room; 
that on his return he had taken what 
surplus honey the bees had and then 
reduced them to two stories for the 
fall without the addition of more 
empty combs than were then on the 
hives. Neither had contacted the 
grower during the busy summer 
season as they deemed it unnecessary 
to do so. They had received no com- 
plaint from the grower about the 
bees, until about a year after the 
beekeeper attempted to collect his 
rental. Two years later when the 
beekeeper placed the account with a 
collection agency, the plaintiff filed 
a counter suit for damages. 

Regardless of the fact that a dozen 
or more factors may affect the 
amount of seed produced on any 
given field, or that the grower had 
never raised alfalfa seed before and 
the field had never been used for 
seed production, the case was settled 
out of court in favor of the plaintiff 
before the defendant could complete 
his case. The beekeeper was covered 
by a comprehensive insurance policy. 
I was told that the settlement was 
made for less than a third of the 
amount asked. 

It is my opinion that the settlement 
was an injustice to both the seed 
industry and to the beekeeping in- 
dustry. Although it will not con- 
stitute a legal precedent, having been 
settled out of court, it should make 
both the seed grower and, partic- 
ularly, the beekeeper give very care- 
ful consideration to their contracts 
and to public relations. The bee- 
keeper should stipulate in his con- 
tract that he does not guarantee his 
bees to produce any given amount 
of fruit or seed and that he will 
manage his colonies to the best of 
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his ability considering the many fac- 
tors that enter into their care. The 
grower, on the other hand, will want 
to have it understood, or at least as- 
sumed, that he is responsible for the 
cultivation, seeding, irrigation, con- 
trol of weeds and insects, time and 
efficiency of harvesting and of the 
several other factors that help to 
make a seed crop. (Many seed grow- 
ers want the colonies well supered 
in anticipation of their needs so the 
beekeeper will not have to drive 
through his seed fields in order to 
“work” the bees.) 

It would be well for the beekeeper 
to explain to the grower the kind of 
management the colonies will need 


during the blooming period so that 
well cared for colonies will not be 
considered neglected. It might also 
be good public relations for the bee- 
keeper to contact the grower a few 
times during the summer and to 
exchange experiences about the 
strength of the colonies and the con- 
dition of the plants. In all cases 
both parties should know how to get 
in touch with the other in order to 
talk over any “gripes” they might 
have or to discuss any factors that 
might be an improvement on the 
condition of the bees or of the crop. 
Good public relations are an invalu- 
able asset to the seed and to the bee- 
keeping industry. 





Swarming-— 


Haydak 


(from page 247) 


for feeding the queen larvae and 
then leave with the swarm. Another 
is the overcrowding or congestion 
theory advanced by Demuth in 1921. 
Demuth considered that “probably 
the greatest single factor in the 
cause of swarming is the congestion 
of unemployed bees within the brood 
nest.” Demuth (1931) disputed the 
brood-food theory. Taranov (1946) 
on the basis of his observations, sug- 
gested that both the surplus of brood 
food and congestion of unemployed 
and displaced nurse bees play roles 
in causing swarming. However, 
Simpson (1958), who artificially 
created conditions of overcrowding, 
surplus of nurse bees, lack of open 
larvae, lack of available space and 
others, could not induce some col- 
onies to swarm. 
tecently Butler (1958) suggested 
that the availability and possibly the 
requirement for the queen substance 
by the members of the colony play 
an important part in the tendency 
of a colony to swarm. The fact that 
35 to 50% of active swarm bees are 
physiological laying workers (have 
egys in their ovaries) would support 
assumption. However, this is 
the only factor. Many beekeep- 
cnow that if the colony is pre- 
renied from swarming the queen may 
kept in the colony for several 
years, though preparation for swarm- 
ing may occur every spring. Butler 
sug: sts that “all three factors: 1) 
the :mount of queen substance pro- 
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duced, 2) the maximum size of the 
colony, and 3) the amount of the 
queen substance each bee needs may, 
very possibly, vary according to the 
time of the year, the weather, or the 
availability of forage, and this de- 
termines not only the limits of 
swarming in any particular season 
or apiary site.” 

This writer is of the opinion that 
probably both the internal and the 
external factors confronting the col- 
ony, coupled with the hereditary and 
the physiological make-up of its 
members, play an important part 
in swarming preparations. How- 
ever, what triggers the actual act 
of swarming has not been discovered 
yet. 
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Meetings 


and 


Events 





Cook DuPage (Illinois) 
Downers Grove, June 2\st 

Cook DuPage Association will hold 
its regular monthly meeting Sunday, 
June 2ist, at the apiary of Wm. 
Wallanches of Downers Grove. The 
apiary is on Main St. 4 miles south 
of Downers Grove. Art Kehl is one 
of the speakers, and the beginners in 
beekeeping will examine the 2 hives 
owned by the association. We are also 
sponsoring the State summer meeting 
Sunday, July 12 at St. Mary’s Semin- 
ary 1 mile east of Lemont, Ill. on Old 
Rt. Archer Ave. 

An all day meeting rain or shine as 
we have plenty of shelter. Speakers 
so far are, M. G. Dadant, Dr. Milum, 
Allan Root and Carl E. Killion. 

A. J. Smith 
Worth, Ii. 





4-H Beekeeping Advancing 

Carol Martin of Bellevue, Idaho, is 
an example of what a 4-H bee club 
member can do with purpose and de- 
termination. Under Bill Cloughton’s 
(local agent) suggestions Carol built 
his own version of an exhibition hive 
and displayed it at the 4-H Club Fair 
at Jerome in Central Idaho. 
D. E. Warren 
State Club Leader. 





Midwestern (Missouri), Lee’s Summit, 


June 14th 

The Midwestern Association will 
hold its regular monthly meeting at 
the Apple House, Unity Farm, Lee’s 
Summit, Missouri at 2:30 p.m., Sun- 
day June 14. The meeting will feature 
a short talk, movies and refreshments. 
Everyone welcome. 
Carroll L. Barrett 
Secretary 





Colorado Annual Picnic 
Salida, June 29th 

The Colorado Association’s annual 
picnic will be at Salida, June 29th, 
with lunch at noon. There will be a 
short business meeting followed by 
games and contests. We wish to ex- 
tend an invitation to any and to all 
out-of-state beekeepers. 
G. H. Rose 
President 
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Vermont Summer Meeting 
Milton, August 22nd 
The Vermont Summer Meeting will 
be at Kermit Mayo’s in Milton, on 
August 22nd. 
William J. Damour 
Secretary 





Middlesex County ( Mass.) 
Groton, June 27th 

The second outdoor meeting of the 
1959 summer season of the Middlesex 
County Association will be held at 
the home and apiaries of Mr. and 
Mrs. S. W. Dickson, Old Ayer Road, 
Groton, Massachusetts on Saturday 
June 27 at 2 P.M. The Club Hive 
which has made good progress will be 
opened and exhibited. Our genial host 
Mr. Dixon specializes in the produc- 
tion of comb honey and hopes to show 
how the bees make this delectable 
merchandise. A business meeting will 
be followed by a picnic supper. 
M. Southwick 
Corres. Sec. 





Connecticut Summer Meeting 
Watertown, June 20th 

The Connecticut Assn. summer 
meeting will be held June 20, 1959, 
starting at 10 A. M. It will be held 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Raymond 
Gillette, Linkfield Road, off Rt. 63, 
Watertown, Conn. 

The honored speaker will be Mr. 
R. H. Anderson, Stellenbosch, South 
Africa—now at Cornell, who will talk 
on “The Native African Bees and 
Beekeeping in South Africa.” 

Folks who attend should bring a 
picnic lunch or a covered dish for 
the picnic style lunch. 

Coffee and soda will be furnished. 
An invitation is extended to all bee- 
keepers. Come and have a good time. 
Philemon J. Hewitt, Jr. 

Publicity 





South Texas Summer School 
San Antonio, June 20th 
(Second Notice) 

Another big show is in store for 
Texans at the coming summer ses- 
sions scheduled for 1-5 p.m., Satur- 
day, June 20th at 537 South Flores 
Street, San Antonio. The big success 


of the spring sessions prompted the 

new program. Summer management 

and honey handling ideas will be 

featured according to Roland Sykes, 

chairman of the program committee. 

Here is the program: 

Film: “Bees and Honey”—30 minutes 
sound and color movie. 

“The Overall Summer Picture”—L. R. 
Bellinger. 

“Looking to the Fall”—Roland Sykes. 

Film: “When Bee Meets Bee.” 

“Protecting the Summer Crop”— 
Walter Barth. 

“Harvesting the 
Engle. 

“Handling the Crop”—L. R. Bellinger. 

Walter Barth 

San Antonio 


Crop”—F rancis 





Minnesota-North Dakota 
Annual Summer Meeting 
Detroit Lakes 
July 24th and 25th 

The Minnesota-North Dakota an- 
nual summer meeting will be held 
at Detroit Lakes on Friday and Sat- 
urday, July 24th and 25th. The pro- 
gram is being planned by the Lake 
Region Beekeepers’ Assn. Features 
will be the honey baking contest and 
Friday noon picnic. Several outstand- 
ing speakers will address the group 
on subjects of timely interest to 
beekeepers. All interested beekeepers 
and members are cordially invited 
to attend. Make plans and reserva- 
tions now for a really wonderful 
time at Detroit Lakes. 

George McReynolds, Secretary 
Minnesota Beekeepers’ Assn. 





Annual Meeting of the Eastern 
Apicultural Society 
by Roger A. Morse 
The Eastern Apicultural Society 
will hold its 5th annual meeting at 
Cornell University on August 6, 7 and 
8th this summer. This will be the 5th 
year that hobby and commercial bee- 
keepers have gotten together for a 
period of two days and three nights 
to talk over common problems and liv« 
like students in university dormitories 
while eating in university cafeterias. 
The first meeting of E.A.S. was held 
at the University of Maryland in 
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June of 1955 with Professor George 
Abrams and the Maryland Beekeepers 
as hosts. 

The second meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held at the University of 
Rhode Island while the third was 
held on the grounds of the University 
f Pennsylvania in State College. 

In conjunction with the meeting at 
the University of Pennsylvania there 
vas started the first Annual Eastern 
Apicultural Society Honey Show. This 
show was continued at Massachusetts 
ind The Third Annual Honey show 
will be held at Cornell this summer. 
Not only liquid, comb, crystallized, 
and chunk honey to be exhibited but 
there will also be exhibits of beeswax 
and of baked goods. Engraved bronze 
loving cups will be offered in several 
classes. For details on the entrance 
requirements for the honey show, in- 
terested persons should contact Mr. 
W. W. Clarke, Extension Apiculturist 
for the University of Pennsylvania. 

Last year the members of the 
E.A.S. were able to see the Church 
in which Langstroth preached near 
Amherst, Massachusetts and also see 
the tablet which was erected in his 
honor by the beekeepers of that 
State. Cornell University is proud to 
own the original Langstroth journal 
in which Reverend Langstroth re- 
corded the discovery of bee space. 
Cornell University also has the larg- 
est collection of beekeeping literature 
in the world. The Langstroth diary 
and several of the special items will 
be on exhibit during the Eastern 
Apicultural Society meeting. 

Registration for this year’s meet- 
ing will start at 1:00 on Thursday 
afternoon, August 6th, at Willard 
Straight Hall, which is the student 
center on the campus. Two of the 
features of the meeting on Friday, 
August 7th, will be a tour of the 
University facilities and the Finger 
Lakes Honey Producers Cooperative, 
which packs over a million pounds of 
honey annually. A dance is planned 
for that evening. 

A ladies tea is to take place on 
Saturday afternoon, August 8th, and 
the banquet, which is the final official 
function each year of the Association, 
is to be held Saturday evening. De- 
tails of the program will be published 
in the July issue. 

Registration will be taken ahead of 
time and reservations may be made 
by writing the Office of Apiculture, 
Department of Entomology, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. Ad- 
vance registration is $3.00. Please 
make checks or money orders pay- 
able t. Maxine Manchester, secretary 
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of the society. Total costs per person 
for the session will be in the vicinity 
of $20-22.00. 





Stanley Adee Has Fatal Accident 

Vernon Adee and his boys, Richard 
and Stanley, on Saturday April 25th 
were on their way on a gravel road 
eleven miles south of Haddam, Kans- 
as to super bees with a load of about 
450 supers and 1200 pounds of honey 
in combs. As they were going down a 
short, steep hill, a road grader pulled 
out in front of them on a blind inter- 
section. To avoid hitting the grader, 
Richard, who was driving, swung 
out, trying to make the curve and get 
into the road the grader was on. 
However, the truck being topheavy 
rolled and went over a creek bank, 
hitting two trees. 

Stanley was killed outright and 
Richard suffered two broken ribs, 
internal injuries and an injured knee. 
Vernon escaped with only minor cuts 
and bruises. The truck was demol- 
ished, as well as 275 of the supers of 
comb. Richard is doing nicely, but 
will have to have his leg in a cast 
for two months. Richard and Stanley 
were running 3000 colonies of their 
own in Mississippi and South Dakota. 
This leaves Vernon and his older 
son, Robert, with over 6000 colonies 
to take care of in Kansas, Mississippi, 
and South Dakota. 





Eastern Missouri Annual Field Meet 
Busch Wildlife Area, June 7 

The Eastern Missouri Association 
plan their annual meeting for Sun- 
day, June 7th, at the Busch Wildlife 
Area. Take new Route 40 through 
Chesterfield, cross Daniel Boone 
Bridge, go west 2.4 miles, turn left 
on Highway 94 for one mile to High- 
way D, turn right and follow the 
BEEKEEPER MARKERS 1.7 miles 
to fishing headquarters, then turn 
right to Field Meet. 
John Evans, 
Secretary 





Mrs. Florence Bodenschatz 

Of interest to Illinois beekeeper is 
the news of the death of Mrs. Adam 
Bodenschatz at the old home in Le- 
mont, Ill. Both Mrs. Bodenschatz and 
the late Adam Bodenschatz were quite 
prominent in the past as exhibitors at 
the Illinois State Fair as well as 
demonstrators at various meetings 
and cooking schools. Adam for several 
years was president of the [Illinois 
Association. 











CHOICE QUEENS 
Italians 


10 OR MORE DURING JUNE 
$1.00 EACH 


SAM E. MOORE 

Rt. 2 Box 5566 
Anderson Calif. 
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Dadants’ Midnite Hybrids 


2 Ib. packages $4.30 

3 lb. packages 5.50 

4 lb. packages 6.70 
Queens—1-24 $1.30 ea.; 25-99 $1.15 

ea.; 100 up $1.00 ea. 

CARNIOLANS & CAUCASIANS 

2 Ib. packages $4.00 

3 lb. packages 5.20 

4 lb. packages 6.40 
Queens $1.40 each 


J. L. O’Ferrell & Sons 


409 O’Ferrell St. Greensboro, N. Car. 
and La Belle, Fla. 


STOLLERS 


Fname Spacers 

















What beautiful even combs to un- 
cap and labor saved are continued 
reports of perfectly spaced combs. 

‘ 
STOLLER HONEY FARMS 
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italian Package Bees and 
Queens For 1959 
> coder, Causasion om ‘niles quecas 
EUGENE WALKER 


Route No. 2 — Box 892 
Oak, Calif. — Phone 5584 








Johnson Dovetalling Equipment 
for the beekeeper’s shop. 
Write for details. 
Carl E. Johnson Company 











Bees and Queens 
Send for FREE Circulars 
Booking orders now. 
Over 30 years a shi . 
BLUE BONNET APIARIES 


Weslaco, Texas 
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High Quality Italian Queens 
by air mail 
80c ea.; 10 for $7.50; $70.00 per 100 


hy not requeen now? 


CARLUS T. HARPER 


New Brockton 











BEE SUPPLIES 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Williams Bros. Mfg. Co. 


5205 SE 82 AVENUE 
PORTLAND 66, ORE. 











“SWARMING 
STOPPED COLD” 


95% Foolproof 


No Gimmicks 
No Gadgets 
No Tricks 


Bigger Crops - Better Beekeeping 
Full Directions Price $1.00 


BAKER’S APIARIES 


Glencoe Illinois 











If You Like Animals 
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PET-O-RAMA 


FREE 
COPY 








FREE... 

A Sample Copy 
“Gleanings in Bee Culture” 
Look tt Over — You Wl Like It 


A. 1. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 














BEE WORLD 
Including 
Apicultural Abstracts 
Science is international. So is Bee 
—— a scientific ow published 
mon by the Bee arch Associa- 
tion. itor Dr. Eva Crane. 
Subscription $6.00 a year. 
American Bee Journal 
Hamilton, Illinols 
Agent for U. S&S. A. and Canada 
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Young Tested Queens 


Only a limited supply 
$1.50 each, postpaid 
While They Last 


ROCKE APIARIES 


Eureka Illinois 








HONEY WANTED 


Carloads or less than carloads. 
Quote best cash price delivered 


to us. All grades; send samples. 





Neiman Brothers Co., Inc. ; 


2721 West Roosevelt Road 
Chicago 8, Illinois 
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Oldest Shipper in South — Thousands of Nuclei and Colonies — Experience Counts 


“Old Reliable” Italian Bees 
Berry's 


Preferred by Leading Honey Producers 
REQUEEN THOSE 


NEEDY COLONIES — MAKE PRODUCERS OF THEM ALL! 


INSURE your honey crop with DEPENDABLE 
BERRY BEES. After sixty-three years of breeding 
and selection our strain of Italian bees is unsurpassed 


LIABLE” bees assure you that you have the best 
to be found. We maintain several branches in the 
Northwest States to test our strain for both climate 


by any stock, Hybrid or otherwise, for honey produc- 


and honey production. When a better stock is pro- 
tion, disease and Nosema resistance. “OLD RE- 


duced “Old Reliable” will be its name. 


PRICES: 
2 Ib. w/q. 
$3.25 


Queens 

$ .95 
90 3.00 

Tested aie 1 80 ea. For queenless or “booster” 


3 Ib. w/q. 4 Ib. w/q. 
$4.00 $4.75 $5.50 
3.75 4.50 5.25 


pkgs. deduct 90c from price of package. 


5 Ib. w/q. 
B - 24 


For prices on queenless packages deduct $1.00 from price of queen; all prices F.O.B. Montgomery, Ala. 


All our queens are selected; we have only one 
grade. Wings of queens are clipped free, on request. 
90% of the bees in our packages are under ten days 
old. All orders will be filled on the dot unless weather 
makes it impossible. We have no disease. Our apiaries 


M. C. BERRY & SONS 


P. O. Box 684 MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
Sixty-four Years of Select Breeding with the Bees — Accredited and Certified — The Best in America 


were the first in the state to be inspected and were 
found to be yn clean. Directions for handling 
and a Certificate of Health come with each shipment. 
eposit of $1.00 per package required for booking; re- 
ainder of remittance in full, ten days before shipping. 























KELLEY’S 
THERMOSTAT KNIFE 


Roy King, Fairmont, Nebr. writes: “WE UNCAPPED 4,000 — 60 Ib. cans of honey 


with your new knife and it is still in perfect condition. It is the best we ever 


used. We especially like the thermostat near the point where it is needed.” 





Light weight - only 1 lb. net including 3 feet of rubber covered cord and plug - not tiring as with heavier knives 
{0 seconds and stays hot. Guaranteed 2 years or 100,000 Ibs.of honey - which ever comes first - should last 20 


Cat. No. 185 KELLEY’S THERMOSTAT KNIFE—Price $12.00 Ship. Wt. 2 Lbs. 


Write for your free 64 page super market catalog — The largest bee supply 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO., 


Hot in 


years 
each (Postage about 40c 
published 


Clarkson, Kentucky 


extra.) 


catalog 

















WILBANK’S — Italian Queens 


For your summer and fall queen needs we offer you an outstanding Strain of Three 
Band Italians and can furnish Select young Laying Queens promptly on receipt of your order. 
Caged fresh from our yards and Rushed to you Prepaid Air Mail. 


PRICES 
$1.00 ea. 10 - 49 
50 up.... $ .80ea. 


Quality Does Not Cost—It Pays 


The Wilbanks Apiaries, Claxton, Georgia Phone 239 
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The Federation 


Secretary Joseph O. Moffett 
So. College Ave., Fort Collins, Colorado 
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The varied nature of the work your 
Federation does can be best shown 
by telling you of some of April’s 
activities. We hope this will give you 
a better understanding of your 
organization. 

Truckers may require 26 gauge 
metal in honey cans. Information was 
obtained regarding Rule 5 of the 
National Motor Carriers Classifica- 
tion. This rule states that honey cans 
must be made of 26 gauge metal. At 
the present time many cans are made 
of lighter 29 gauge metal. 

Some southern truckers refused to 
haul honey in these light cans in 
1958. In most other sections of the 
country, truckers continued to accept 
these lighter cans without complaint. 

These southern truckers had trouble 
with honey cans leaking in July and 
August in previous years. Therefore 
they exercised their privilege under 
the law and refused to haul this honey 
last year. This leaking occurred only 
during the hot summer months, ac- 
cording to the truck company officials 
that we contacted. 

In summary, truckers can refuse to 
haul honey packed in metal lighter 
than 26 gauge if they wish. The truck- 
ing officials that we contacted thought 
that truckers in northern areas would 
continue to haul honey in the lighter 
cans. (It took several letters and long 
distance telephone calls by your Fed- 
eration to obtain this information.) 

Check off plan. Harley Kittle, the 
chairman of the Federation’s check 
off plan committee from Riverton, 
Wyoming, sent a letter to the states’ 
presidents. He urged them to get 
every packer in their state to join. 

Under this plan, the producer and 
packer each contribute 1 cent per 
sixty pounds of honey. The packer 
collects the money and it is sent to 
the Honey Industry Council to pro- 
mote honey. It is hoped that this plan 
will enable us to promote honey and 
solve our industry’s financial prob- 
lems. 

Newsletter published. The semi- 
monthly newsletter to members was 
written, addressed, and mailed. This 
newsletter keeps our members in- 
formed on the latest happenings in 
the Federation. 
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Home economics booth. Much of the 
Federation’s work is done by unpaid 
beekeepers. No better illustration of 
this could be found than C. D. Floyd 
of Excelsior, Minnesota. He has been 
busy this last month taking care of 
the details for the honey booth for 
the Milwaukee Convention of the 
American Home Economists Associa- 
tion in June. This booth presents hon- 
ey and honey recipes to the profession 
which has the greatest influence on 
our eating habits of any single group. 

Correspondence and records. Much 
of any national organization’s time is 
spent on correspondence and record 
keeping. Letters were written for 
such varied purposes as “obtaining 
money for contributors of honey show 
trophies,” “receiving a copy of a talk 
by a Harvard professor on ‘Nutrition 
Information and Misinformation.’ 
(Some of which was critical of claims 
made for honey and royal jelly)”; 
“learning names of Federation auxil- 
ary officers” and “answering letters 
questioning the wisdom of protesting 
the Karo ads.” 

1,000th member. An article will be 
written in the newsletter about the 
1,000th beekeeper to join the Federa- 
tion in 1959. Hurry and send in your 
dues and you may be the lucky one. 

Minimum dues are $3.00. For bee- 
keepers having more than 75 colonies, 
the dues are 4c per colony. Join the 
growing Federation and help the bee 
industry prosper. 





Honey Crop Up 9 Per Cent 

Honey production in 1958 totaled 
265,629 pounds, an increase of 9 per 
cent over 1957 and 13 per cent above 
the 1952-56 average. The crop was 
produced by 5,420,000 colonies, a 
slight increase from 1957. The pro- 
duction per colony was 49 pounds 
which was 8 per cent above the 1957 
yield of 45.2 and compares with the 
5-year average of of 43.5. 

As of mid-December beekeepers re- 
ported about 73 million pounds of 
honey for sale compared with 64 mil- 
lion a year earlier. Beeswax produc- 
tion of 4,792,000 pounds was 6 per 
cent higher than in 1957. 

Beekeepers received an average of 


17.4 cents per pound for 1958—1.3 
cents less than in 1957. For all ex- 
tracted honey in wholesale lots, they 
received 13.6 cents per pound com- 
pared with 15.0 in 1957. Honey sold 
wholesale in 60-pound containers 
averaged 12 cents compared with 13.4 
cents in 1957. 





Our Mistake, Mr. Stone 

In the April issue of the American 
Bee Journal, page 155 in “Continuing 
The Federation Convention,” in the 
last paragraph of the first column, 
concerning the checkoff plan, the 
statement is made that “This resulted 
in the plan to automatically deduct 
3c a can at the producer and 3c a can 
at the packer level with 4 large pack- 
ers agreeing to it.” 

Mr. Stone promptly wrote to cor- 
rect the error and he says “If my 
memory serves me the amount to be 
deducted, and as per the agreement 
of 4 large packers, was lc per can 
at the producer level, and lc per can 
at the packer level.” 

So now, it is le and 1c and not 3c 
and 3c. Thanks Mr. Stone. 





From C. B. Gilliland 
Special Crops Section 
U.S.D.A. Marketing Research 

The beekeepers and honey packing 
industry have asked the United States 
Department of Agriculture to survey 
the practices and problems in market- 
ing honey and to make recommenda- 
tions for improvements. 

Since it would be almost impossible 
to discuss beekeepers’ marketing prob- 
lems with each one individually, it is 
necessary to ask representative bee- 
keepers to assist by filling in a ques- 
tionnaire to show their experience in 
honey marketing. The information is 
vital for a clear picture. Please an- 
swer all the questions fully and 
promptly. If you do not have actual 
records, please estimate. Your answers 
will not be published to reveal your in- 
dividual operations. Mail your ques- 
tionnaires to our Berkeley, California 
office. The returns will be compiled 
and analyzed by the University of 
California under the direction of 
Frederick Bauer. 
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‘THRIFTY QUEENS 
Three banded Italians only. 
In lots of 100. $65.00 
Smaller lots each __.—s=s«'75 


Remember Thrifty bees are 
guaranteed to please. 


| W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 
Fort Deposit, Ala. 
Breeders Since 1892 


ITALIAN . . “Gulf Breeze” . . QUEENS 


Our forty nine years of experience is your assurance for 
QUALITY stock. They produce heavy crops for ourselves and 
for customers. 

PRICES: 1 -9—90c each; 10 - 49—80c each and for 50 up 75c each. 


Clipping and painting 5c each extra 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 














ROYAL JELLY 


Bulk and Capsules 
Write for prices. 


LITTLE’S APIARIES 
a Shelbyville, Tennessee 











ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 

3 Be. wi eneen.............. $4.15 

4 Ibs. with queen-_ “ .. $5.00 

5 Ibs. with queen________ awd nS” 

Extra Queens  ......- 

Health certificate and live <n 
guaranteed. 


RAYMOND McFARLING 
Rt. 3 Tupelo, Mississippi 











GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS 
1-9. $1.25 10 or more.. $1.10 
3 Frame Nuclei w/q.. $4.50 each 

Frames Exchanged 
HIGNITE BEE FARMS 
230 S. Lynchburg Rd. Baytown, Texas 














Hardy Northern-Bred 
ITALIANS 
HOLLOPETER’S BEST 
Queens $1.50 each. June to Nov. 
No package bees. 
WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 
Rockton, Pa. Box 800 


Kelley’ 
Capping Melter 


This is just what you small beekeep- 
ers need. Uncap directly into this 
melter, the cappings melt and the 
wax and honey run into the wax 
separator where the wax is separated 
from the honey and the next morn- 
ing you have a cake of wax. A 
quick, clean way to handle a messy 
job. Available with galvanized or 
stainless steel sides and copper bot- 
toms. Hundreds in use, shipped from 


stock. Write for free catalog. 


Walter T. Kelley Co. 


Clarkson, Kentucky 

















A Constant Market For 
Your Beeswax 
DADANT’S, Hamilton, Ill. 





Those Good Weaver Italian Queens 
$1.00 each, 100 - $90.00 


WEAVER APIARIES Navasota, Texas 











3-Banded 
ITALIAN QUEENS 
June Price - $ .80 Each 
Prepaid Air Mail 


H. C. BRUNSON 


Pp. O. Box 188 Phones 6111 
Hampion, S. C. & 2151 











Queens—ltalian Only 


Price 80c each 


Clipped and marked 10c extra 


SOUTHLAND APIARIES 


Ball, La. 








Ma 
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BEES AND QUEENS 








GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS. Bees very 

large and gentle. Heavy honey producers. 
90c each. Guaranteed live arrival and 
health certificate. Allen H. Gauthier, Ham- 
burg, La. 





ITALIAN QUEENS by Air Mail - 1 to 2, 

$1.40 each; 25 - 49, $1.30; 50 up, $1.20. 
Altamaha Aplaries, Gardi, Georgia. Tele- 
phone Jesup, Garden 7-3689. 





3-BAND ITALIAN and Carniolan bees - 3 
Ibs. with queen, $4.60; 5 Ibs., $6.50. 
Queens $1.00. Luther Pickett, Efland, N. C. 





CARNIOLAN QUEENS $1.00 each. Leo 
Wardell, Route 6, Palestine, Texas. 





GOLDEN ITALIAN queens, one dollar. 
Lambert Apiaries, Route 1, Climax, North 
Carolina. 


CARNIOLAN or Caucasian package bees 

and queens. 2 Ib. pkg. $3.50, 3 Ib. pkg. 
$4.50. Untested queens $1.00 each. Tillery 
Brothers, Rt. 3, Greenville, Ala. 





TWO GOOD STRAINS of Italian bees and 

queens. Our regular strain, untested 
queens $1.00 each, tested $2.00 each. Da- 
dant Starline queens 1 to 25, $1.30, 25 to 
100, $1.20, 100 and up $1.10. Package bees 
2 Ib. and queen $4.30, 3 Ib. and queen 
$5.30. Orders shipped same day received. 
Phone Ca 7-4703, Alamance Bee Company, 
Geo. E. Curtis & Sons, Graham, North 
Carolina. 





MOUNTAIN GRAY Caucasian queens, first 

ad in two years. Have caught up with 
booking and will have extra queens June 
15, price $1.25, 10c to clip and mark. $1.50 
each before that date in June. Elbert S. 
Childs, 3221 Garden Drive, Knoxville 18, 
Tenn. 








FOR SALE 





2 STORAGE TANKS cut comb honey ex- 

tractor, 10 frame hives and supers all 
cheap. W. H. Force, 1714 W. Church, 
Champaign, Mlinois. 


FOR SALE: Domestic Pollen, Royal Jelly. 

Also Polien Supplement Dry Mix (You 
add water and honey). Royal Jelly Enter- 
prises, 1017 Los Carneros Avenue, Napa, 
California. 





HONEY IS MONEY! Don’t let drones eat 
your profits. Observation Drone and 
Queen Traps stop these loafers from rob- 
bing you. These traps prevent loss of 
swarms, too. Made to last many years. 
$3.50 each, postpaid. Patent Service As- 
sociates, Haverhill, New Hampshrie. 


12 POUNDS ROYAL JELLY at Ten dollars 


per ounce. GARON BEE COMPANY, 
Donaldsonville, La. 


FOR SALE: E-Z honey loader with metal 


ramps nearly new. Wilbur Ellsworth, 
Tarkio, Missouri. 
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Copy for the department must reach 
us not later than the tenth of each 
month eding date of issue. If in- 
tended for classified department it should 

so stated when advertisement is sent. 

Rate of Classified advertising — 16 
cents for each word, letter, figure or 
initial, including the name and address. 

inimum ad, ten words. 

As & measure of ation to our 
readers we require reference of all new 
advertisers. To save time, please send 
the name of your bank and other refer- 
ences with your copy. 

Advertisers offering used equipment 
or bees on comb must guarantee them 
free from disease or certificate of -_ ~ 
tion from authorized inspector. e 
conditions should be stated to insure 

t buyer is fully informed. 














FEED NATURAL POLLEN, to increase 

your crop yield. Pure Pollen $1.00 per 
pound. FOR THE HOBBY BEEKEEPER: 
Pollen and soy flour mix, $1.00 per pound. 
Not prepaid. R. W. Barnes & Sons, Lynch, 
Nebraska. 





FOR SALE: Used 60 Ib. honey cans, 15c 
each f.o.b. Honey Processors, Inc., Free- 
ville, New York. 





PRICE LIST ON NEW CYPRESS BEE 

SUPPLIES, F.O.B. Homerville, Georgia. 
8 or 10 FRAME Deep Supers 95% in. $1.05, 
Bottoms 60c, Supers 534 in. 60c, Supers 
6% in. 70c, Flat Reversible Covers 60c. 
Call Mr. Stonecypher at Hudson 7-5963 or 
write, 104 Virginia Ave. 





FOR SALE: Approximately 250 metal 

covers, approx. 250 factory bottoms, 
approx., 150 cedar hive stands, approx. 
100 comb honey supers, 30 frame radial 
extractor. All standard equipment. Other 
miscellaneous equipment, tools, etc. Priced 
to sell. Quantity discount will be allowed. 
F. K. Thomson, Ph-172 W, Gillett, Wiscon- 
sin. 





FOR SALE: Florida’s finest table honey. 

Saw palmetto and clover-orange-palmetto 
mixture. All light honey, unheated 13c 
per Ib. in 55 gal. steel open head drums. 
F.O.B. here. Also in 5 gal. cans $9.00 
each; 3 or more cans $8.50. Few cans good 
amber at $8.00. F. H. Nelson, Murdock, 
Florida. 





FOR SALE: 200 standard 10 frame hives, 

bodies with 9 combs each. No A.F.B. 
Also some wood wire queen excluders. 
B. B. Coggshall, 187 Cayuga St., Groton, 
New York. 








IN NORTHERN California. 

frame outfit. 1000 queen mating nuclei 
with queens. No disease. Package bee 
and Royal Jelly equipment. Boom truck. 
c/o Box E. B., American Bee Journal, 
Hamilton, Illinois 


1000 «eight 





BUY DIRECT of factory and get fresh, 

bright stock. We are overstocked on the 
following: hooked rib wired foundation, 
medium brood, frames and hive bodies. 
Ask for bargain sheet. Guaranteed quality 
and satisfaction. Complete catalog on re- 
quest. Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Mich- 
igan. 


HONEY LABELS 


improved designs 
balance 


embodying color 


simplicity and distinctior 


Please send for free samples & prices 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 





FOR SALE: 400 Colonies, 2 story 10 frame 
equipment, no disease. All extracting 

equipment, for cash only, make offer. Bob 

Berri, Rt. 1, Box 259B., Newark, Calif. 





100-300 2 story standard hives. $12.00 each. 
Cash only. George Brown, 1430 Wescott 
Rd., Colusa, California. 





SAVE, BUY DIRECT from factory white 

pine supers standard dovetail construc- 
tion 9-5/8" depth $1.20 6-5/8” depth 95c 
quantity discount. Kehm Bros. Apiaries, 
Airport Bldg. T-112 Mailing address, 222 
East 7th, Grand Island, Nebraska. 





ROYAL JELLY capsules (with added vita- 

mins) 25 mg. box of 30, $2.15, 50 mg. 
box of 30, $3.50. New pack (without vita- 
mins) $7.50 per 100. Beauty Cream 2 Oz. 
$2.00. Prairie View Honey Co., 12303 
Twelfth St., Detroit 6, Michigan. 





FREE CATALOG: Cypress Bee Hives and 
bee supplies. Save up to 40% on hives 

that last for less. Myers Craft Manv- 

facturing Co., Burgaw, North Carolina. 





SUPER STRENGTH 100 mg. Royal Jelly 

capsules in bottles of 100 for $10.00. 
Prairie View Honey Co. 12303 Twelfth St., 
Detroit 6, Michigan. 





ROYAL JELLY CAPSULES. New Low 

Prices, 50 milligrams strength. Bottle of 
30 capsules, your cost $2.09 each. Bottle 
of 100 capsules, your cost $5.50 each. One 
bottle free with five. Four bottles free 
with twelve. 1,000 capsules bulk, $37.50 
per thousand. 5,000 capsules bulk, $33.50 
per thousand. Garden State Laboratories, 
Dept. BJ 1001 Hollywood Road, Linden, 
New Jersey. 





HONEY FOR SALE 





LARGE QUANTITY light amber unheated 
honey in steel drums with removable 
heads. York Bee Company, Jesup, Ga. 





WHITE CLOVER HONEY in sixties. Ralph 
Gamber, 910 State, Lancaster, Pa. 





WE CAN SUPPLY NICE white honey. Im- 
mediate delivery. Russell Smalley. Beaver, 
Iowa. 





HONEY and BEESWAX WANTED 





WANTED—extra white, white and light 
amber honey in 60 Ib. cans. Cloverdale 
Honey Co., Fredonia, New York. 





WANTED—Extra white and light amber 
honey. Let us ship you the container 
Sell us your honey for CASH on deliver 


The Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers 
Bee Supplies and Comb Foundation, Onst: 
Mich. 
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HONEY AND Beeswax wanted. Melford 
Olson Honey Co., 5201 Douglas Drive, 
Minneapolis 22, Minnesota. 





WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS and current 
quotations on rendered beeswax. Any 
amount from one pound up ew If you 
have 25 pounds or more, save 25% by lett- 
us work it into foundation for you. 
alter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, Ky. 





SUPPLIES 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 

supplies at factory prices. Prompt me 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hu 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Mich. 





THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY CATALOGUE 

PUBLISHED (64 pages) free for the ask- 
ing. Big factory manufacturing a complete 
line of wooden goods, comb foundation, 
metal goods, veils and gloves, carloads in 
stock, dail vw save 20% WALTER 
T. KELLEY CO., CLARKSON, KY. 


SUPPLIES of all kinds, Brand Melters, 

Power Extractors, both Radial and Basket 
types. Hodgson Bee Supplies Ltd., New 
Westminister, British Columbia. 








WANTED 





WANT HONEY COMB for packaging soon 

as available. Advise size and quantity can 
furnish and price. Jewett & Sherman Co., 
1200 W. 12th St., Kansas City, Missouri. 





WANTED: A WAXMASTER. Ivan Whiting, 
Roscoe, Mlinois. 


BEE OUTFIT with honey house and home 

in good clover region in Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, or Colorado. c/o Box J.S.W., Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ilinois. 





SEEDS AND PLANTS 





HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalog on 
request. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 





POSITIONS and HELP WANTED 





HELP WANTED—Seasonal, year around 

Experienced or inexperienced. In Texas, 
North Dakota. Stewart Apiaries, Fairfax, 
Missouri. 





WANTED MAN age 28-45, married, ex- 

perienced producing honey. Only man 
seeking permanent connection need apply. 
Start around $85.00 weekly-5 days. Bee-Tree 
Apiaries, 6632 Raytown Rd., Raytown, Mis- 
souri. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





SENSATIONAL GARDEN TRACTOR. Hoes 

between plants and rows including straw- 
berries. Eliminates hand hoeing. Standard 
in size, yet entirely different. Patent 
2742840. Also tills. Fantastic offer to first 
few inquiries. Auto Hoe, DePere 80, Wis- 
consin. 





KEEP THAT bee-yard clean and trim! 

Use our Pilgrim goslings for weeding. 
No charge for sexing. Twenty to fifty $1.40 
each. Pilgrim Goose Farm, Williamsfield, 
Ohio. 


THE AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER — The 

senior beekeeping journal of the South- 
ern Hemisphere provides a complete cover 
of all beekeeping topics in one of the 
world’s largest honey producing countries. 
Published monthly by Pender Bros. Pty. 
Ltd., Box 20, P.O. Maitland, 3N, N.S.W., 
Australia. Subscription by Bank Draft or 
International M.O.18/-(approx. $2.15) per 
year, post free. Sample copy free on re- 
quest. 


RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find it difft 

cult to secure information about sheep 
and sheep ranching methods? The SHEEP 
AND GOAT RAISER reaches more sheep- 
men with more information of range sheep 
than any magazine published. Subscription 
1 yr., $3.00; sample copy 25c. Box 189, San 
Angelo, Texas. 








Know interesting facts concerning the 

honey bees of India through the Indian 
Bee Journal, the only Bee Journal of 
India, published monthly in English. Subs. 
Rs. 12/-or Sh.17/6d(Sterling) or $2.75 per 
year per International M.O. Sample copy 
2s/ or 25 cents. Can be had from: The 
Bhupen Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarh, 
Dist. Nainital,U.P., India. 


1958 edition our 112 page book HOW TO 

KEEP BEES AND SELL HONEY CON- 
TAINS OVER 175 CLEAR, SHARP PIC- 
TURES, EXPLAINS IN EASY TO READ 
STYLE ALL YOU NEED TO KNOW TO 
MAKE BEEKEEPING PLEASANT AND 
PROFITABLE. INCLUDES HITHERTO 
SECRET INFORMATION ON HOW TO 
BUILD HOT ROOMS TO LIQUEFY HONEY 
OVER NIGHT, HOW TO PREPARE WAX 
FOR MARKET AND FAIR DISPLAYS AND 
HOW TO MAKE CREAMED HONEY. 75c 
postpaid. Walter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, 
Kentucky. 











Moreauville, La. 


Prices from June Ist on shipped air mail 
Italians 


__ a * | 
25 - 99 85 


E. J. BORDELON APIARIES 
Box 33 


Add 10c for clipping 
P and marking. 
-75 


Phone 2583 














OSCAR ARNOUVILLE 


Young Laying Queens 
Postpaid and clipped if expected. 
We guarantee health certificate and live arrival. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


75¢ each 


Box 203 Hamburg, La. 


STARLINE and SELECT ITALIAN 


QUEENS 
M. C. WEST 


Rt. 1, Box 279A 
WINTERS, CALIFORNIA 
Ph. or Wire Woodland, Calif. MO-2-5782 




















0c from each of the above figures. 


Cc. G. WENNER 
Box 318 


DADANT STARLINES 


Starline Queens—1 - 24, $1.75 ea.; 25-99, $1.55 ea.; 100 up, $1.30 ea. 
Quegns clipped and marked 10c each additional — For regular stock queens deduct 


Queens are prepaid airmail if faster. 
Glenn, California 


Phone Willows Wellington 4-4944 











Bright Three Banded 
talian Package 


BEES AND QUEENS 


Our Mott strain is 
the very best 


Queens 1 to 49—$1.25; 50 or more 
$1.10; 2 Ib. packages 1 to 49—$4.50; 
50 or up—$4.25; 3 lb. pkgs. 1 to 49 
— $5.50. 50 up—$5.25. 

Packages F.O.B. shipping point. 


Queens prepaid. Write for circular. 
We guarantee safe delivery. 


TAYLOR APIARIES 
iP. O. Box 249 Luverne, Ala. 








PRODUCE MORE HONEY! 


NORMAN BEE CO's 
PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS 


Improved 3 band Italian bees and queens 
QUEENS BRED FROM TOP HONEY 
PRODUOING HIVES. Prompt service and 
satisfaction guaranteed. State Health Certi 
ficate furnished with each order. 

Untested Queen 

Tested Queen .- 

2-lb. pkg. with queen 

3-lb. pkg. with queen 

Packages shipped F.O.B. Express 

Via Parcel Post Postage Collect 


NORMAN BEE CO. 
A. D. Norman & Sons 
Route One Ramer, Ala. 


MODERNIZE YOUR HIVE WITH | 


bee robber 


Price $4.98 Postage not included 
Patent No. 2,811,727 


A device fitting between the brood cham- 
ber and supers, it serves as a queen ex- 
cluder and bee robber. The bee robber 
allows the apiarist to turn handies and 
remove 3 to 10 frames of honey, which 
may be BEE FREE in approximately 24 
hours. The super may be divided into two 
or more sections, This enables you to rob 
PART or ALL the hive at one time. 
Standard 10 frame—state type — full 
depth, shallow and comb honey. 


For additional information write: 


A. W. FASKE 
Borden, Indiana 











Three Banded Italian Bees 


BOOSTER PACKAGES 
2 lb. pkg. with queen $3.00 
3 lb. pkg. with queen $3.85 
Queens 75 
Queenless pkg. deduct price of queen 


LUCEDALE APIARIES 


Lucedale Mississippi 
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CALIFORNIA CAUCASIANS 


Gentle and Industrious Caucasian queens. Hastings strain used for 
breeders. Bred for greater honey production, Gentleness, Highly prolific, No 
excessive propolis, Swarm control and Color. Some package bees. 10% books 
your order - balance due two weeks prior to shipment. Air Mail. 


SUMMER AND FALL QUEENS 


We do not clip or mark. 
Quality and Service Do Not Cost — They Pay 


Don J. Strachan Yuba City, Calif. 


Rt. 2, Box 83 Phone Sherwood 23881 


QUEENS 
from Northern California 


Starlines 
‘ $1.40 
Over 25 ... 1 1.30 
Available from spring to early fall. 


GEO. E. SMITH & SON 


Phone 
Sherwood 2-3511 Sherwood 2-5544 


Rt. 4 Box 59 Yuba City, Calif. 














BETTER BRED QUEENS 


Three Banded Italians 
Package season over. We have plenty of Better Bred 
Queens for prompt shipment. They are as good as money can 
buy. 


70¢c each, any quantity 
CALVERT APIARIES Calvert, Alabama 





QUALITY 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


CHAS. A. BOWEN 
Cottonwood Calif. 

















THE YELLOW ITALIAN QUEEN 


Is the queen you are looking for to head that colony you want re-queened. 
Queens are large and very good layers. Bees gentle and good producers. 
Live delivery and health certificate guaranteed. 


ALVIN J. DUCOTE Hamburg, Louisiana 





NASSAU BEE CoO. 
Queens for Fall Requeening 
2 lb. pkg. w/q .00 
3 lb. pkg. w/ 
jueen, m 
ueen, tested and 
marked $2.00 
Royal Jelly, cells, by contract. 
Kings Ferry Road Hilliard, Fla. 

















EARLY PACKAGES 
We are prepared to start shipping packages 


“Originators of Frame-Grips” 
Send now to McCORD MFG. CO. 
Rt. 2, Box 866, San Jose, Calif. 


and queens. Positive Grip Through | Plus 32c postage 
the Leverage Action of | fee- 
This Strong Aluminum | Deluxe 2.75 


Packages with regular queens 2 lbs.—$4.50; 3 Ibs.—$5.70 Frame-Grip. 


Untested queens—$1.40 


For Dadant Starline add 30c per unit. 
For clipping and marking add 10c each. 


Booked to capacity April 10 to May 10. 


J. M. CUTTS & SONS Box 336 Chipley, Florida 


Utility 2.45 
Also obtainable from your leading Bee 
Dealer. Don't accept a substitute. 




















Cypress Bee Hives and Beekeepers’ Supplies 
Made from “THE WOOD ETERNAL” 
Write for FREE 1959 Catalog 


MYERS CRAFT MFG. CO. 


Burgaw, North Carolina 














SUNKIST STARLINE QUEENS 


Queens air mailed, clipped and marked. 1 - 24—$1.30; 25 - 99—$1.15; 
99 - up—$1.00; Immediate Shipment - Live Delivery. 


SUNKIST BEE CoO. Convent, La. 





Palmetto 
QUALITY QUEENS 


First Choice of Leading Beekeepers 
Bright, 3-Banded Italians Only 


All Queens Shipped Prepaid Air Mail 


CERTIFICATE OF INSPECTION 
WITH EACH SHIPMENT 


PRICES JUNE 1 TO OCTOBER 15, 1959: 
1 to 9 $1.00 Each 
10 to 24 85 Each 
25 to 49 -75 Each 
50 or More .65 Each 


DIXIE HONEY COMPANY 
205 Oak Drive Belton, So. Car. 
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‘*'Our Motto’ ’ 


Everything For The Beekeeper 


@ Quality bee supplies 

@ Labor saving equipment 
@ Rendering plant 

@ Market for your Honey 


@ Market for your beeswax 


Drop us a card so that you get one of our 


new 1959 Bee Supply Catalogs 


Wally’s Bee Enterprise, Inc. 


1909 East 4th Street Sioux City 1, lowa 





MEET THE DEMAND FOR COMB HONEY 


Lotz Sections 


Top Quality 
Minimum Breakage 
Accurate Dimensions 

Smooth Dovetails 
Clear Bright Finish 





also 
Complete Line of Bee Supplies 
and Containers 











AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 
BOYD, WISCONSIN 








For Producing Outstanding Chunk Honey We Suggest You 
TRY DADANT’S THIN SURPLUS OR CUT COMB FOUNDATION 


Made Only 
from 
100% Pure 


Beeswax - 


Carefully 
Selected 
For Color 


and Texture. 


Always available for QUICK shipment from your nearest DADANT 
DEALER or from any of our 7 warehouse distribution points. 


Dadant & Sons, Inc. 


Hamilton, Illinois 














PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS 
and ROYAL JELLY 
Write For Prices 


JACKSON APIARIES 
P. O. Box 58 Funston, Ga. 

















| WESTERN HEADQUARTERS | 


FOR BEE SUPPLIES, 
HONEY AND BEESWAX 
Certified Beeswax Salvage Plant | 
Custom Rendering | 
Bleaching, Refining | 
Foundation Manufacturing — both | 
plain and wired 

* Top Cash Market for Your 


Beeswax and Ho 
S MILLER'S AMERICAN HONEY CO 


We produce and recommend 
Dadant’s Starline Hybrid Queens 
LOTT BEE COMPANY 


ROUTE HO. 2 
BATON ROUGE 








Box 89 
LOUISIANA 


Chrysler's Electric Welded 


All-Steel Queen Excluder 














: The only 
i 
MUTT oa Queen 
vere Alii Excluder 
MMMM «6m the market 


0 








Accurate spacing 

Allows maximum bee passage 
Better ventilation 

More honey production 

No wood. No Burr combs 

No sha edges to wy bees 

So durably made that it is perman- 
entl ueen excluding and will last 


a life time. . 
We manufacture a full line of Bee 
Supplies. Order from our dealers or 
direct from our factory. Canadian-made 
goods are cheaper. No duty. Send for 
our price list. Always in the market for 
eswax. Cash or trade. 


W. A. CHRYSLER & SON 
Chatham - Ontario - Canada 
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Jensen’s Says 


Our Queens “Have Got It!” We mean everything good 

queens should have. Backed by Superior Breeding Stock. 

Proper production Methods that assure the highest per- 

centage of perfectly developed young queens. The rec- 
ollection of Quality will remain long after price is forgotten. So much 
depends on the Queen; why risk your time, labor, and even your crop? 


Dadant Starline Hybrids Magnolia State Italians 


1-24 $1.40 1 - 24 . $1.10 

25-99 $1.25 25-99 $1.05 

100 - up $1.10 100 - up $1.00 
Clipped and Marked Free Air Mail Where Expedient 


JENSEN’S APIARIES Macon, Miss. Phone 170J 











FLOWERS’ QUALITY ITALIANS: 
THAT WILL STAND THE TEST FOR HONEY GATHERERS: 


$3.25 
$4.25 


2 Ib. pkg. with young laying queen 
3 Ib. pkg. with young laying queen 
QUEENS (untested) 75 
TESTED QUEENS 1.50 


ueens bred from colonies making 300 Ibs. of honey or over. Shipped b 
arcel Post or come after your bees. 


All 


Express 
or 


Health Certificate with each shipment. 
FLOWERS BEE COMPANY Jesup, Ga., U.S.A. Ph. Juno 4-2830 or 4-2837 











QUEENS 


Italians Caucasians 


NICE LARGE QUEENS 75c EACH 


If wanted by air mail add 5c for each queen 
Send us your order for one or for 1000 


Mitchell’s Apiaries Bunkie, La. 











RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
For a brand new, exciting year. 





Caucasian or Italian 


Quality queens that produce gentle bees 
PRICES THROUGH-OUT SEASON 
2 Ib. pkg. with queen 
3 Ib. pkg. with queen 
4 lb. pkg. with queen 
5 lb. pkg. with queen 
Queens 1 to 25 
25 up 


Farris Homan 


$2.85 

3.75 

4.65 

5.55 

75 

; -65 


Shannon, Miss. 








LOOK LOOK LOOK 


Due to competition we are forced to reduce our prices just about at cost. 
Take advantage of this. 
65c 


Queens Air Mail each 


3 Ib. pkg. with queen exp. collect or not postpaid each $4.00 
2 Ib. pkg. with queen exp. collect or not postpaid each $3.00 


GULF COAST BEE CO. Schriever, La. 
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QUALITY LEATHER ITALIANS 
Since 1930 


AFTER JUNE 1ST— 
Queens—1 to 25 85 26 and up .65 each 


— AIR MAIL — 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


We Are Prepared To Ship Your Unexpected Requirements 
Phone No. MUrray 4-2759 


O. K. ANDERSON & SON 


Post Office Box 193 


Coffee Springs, Alabama 








“Bee Wise — Woodmanise Your Bee Supplies” 
A. G. Woodman Co. Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 


(Send for catalog—350 Listings) 











A PUFF’S ENOUGH — FOR BUSY BEEKEEPERS 


ce 


Join the swarms of happy users — thousands of them who 
save precious time and money with their HIVE-BOMBS. 
No heat; no sparks, no fire hazard — not from HIVE-BOMBS. 
You’ve got fingertip convenience when you hold a HIVE- 
BOMB; no fussing with fuel and matches. And a HIVE- 


os * BOMB ’s life is amazingly long the perfect standby tool 


The Push-Button Bee Smoker 


$1.29 plus freight at better dealers everywhere and in their catalogs 
*® STEWART TAYLOR, Camargo, Illinois 


for busy beekeepers. 

















Now Available for your Beekeepers’ Meetings— 
A complete set of colored slides on the fascinating story of hybrid queen development. 
Interesting - educational - factual. 


No charge for their use - Write direct to Dadant & Sons, Inc., Hamilton, Illinois and they 
will be mailed promptly. To be returned after use. 


DADANT & SONS, INC. Hamilton, Illinois 














J. E. WING & SONS 
45 Years’ Continuous Service 
ITALIAN PACKAGES 

OUR 
Knights Landing, Calif. 











Yellow Italian 
BEES AND QUEENS 


Young laying queens 75¢ each 
air mail postpaid 
Orders of 50 or more clipped free 
if expedient. 
Health Certificate and 
Live Arrival Guaranteed. 


JOHNNIE ARNOUVILLE 
Box 106 


Hamburg, La 








BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


Appears every two weeks 
Subscription $3.25 per annum 
ayable in advance 
Kecp Up-to-Date in Beekeeping 
by taking out a subscription now 
through our agents. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 





Italian Queens 


1 to 9 $1.50 each 
10 to 24 1.25 each 
Over 25 1.00 each 


Postpaid — Airmail 
Live Delivery Guaranteed 


JOHN 5S. SHACKELFORD 
RIO OSO CALIFORNIA 


Phone 
Wheatland, NEptune 3-2392 














25 cents for 8 - 9 oz. 


COBANA PROD. CO. 


PAich 


P.O. Box 214 


ITALIAN QUEENS 
Young large queens bred from excel- 
lent producers delivered to you by 
air mail. June Ist through October, 
any number 75c each. 


Packages available on demand. 


GASPARD BEE Co. 
MER 
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—Crop and Market— 


by M. G. Dadant 


The 1959 honey season has not 
opened optimistically. This is caused 
by the following: a carry-over of 
honey in western sections; more than 
normal losses in northern sections; 
backward weather which delayed 
opening colonies and planning loss 
make-up; and continuing drought in 
the desert areas of the West which 
extends through the dry areas of 
California and into New Mexico and 
Arizona. 

THE CROP SO FAR 

Georgia was pleased with its crop 
up to May 15 as compared to a year 
ago. Florida, on the other hand was 
disappointed. The results of the 1958 
freeze were being apparent in the 
paucity of 1959 nectar, particularly 
from citrus. Most of the balance of 
the South could have little room to 
complain though Louisiana’s early 
crop did not come up to the year 
before. Texas was better. Drought in 
New Mexico and Arizona hindered 
copious flows, while in California, 
orange was a disappointment and 
the extreme drought cut early flows 
from desert areas and gave no pro- 
mise whatever for later possibili- 
ties from these sections. Some were 
moving bees from the citrus with 
no extracting. 

CROP POSSIBILITIES 

All clover areas look good from 
New England to the Pairie States 
except that dry areas still persist in 
northern Minnesota, the Dakotas and 
on into Montana and some parts of 
Nebraska and the Prairie Provinces 
of Canada. While the drought in 
California should have little to do 
with the crop from the irrigated 
areas, definitely those who have sage 
honey on hand should command a 
premium price, as desert flowers de- 
finitely can yield but little even 
should rains now be falling in those 
areas, and the same applies to Ne- 
vada, Arizona, and New Mexico. 

Even in clover sections the pos- 
sibilities are tempered by the temp- 
tation to plow under much acreage, 
since the limit on corn acreage has 
been removed. Even so, prospects do 
look good, even in spite of heavy 
winter losses and a slow development 
of spring. The South looks favorable 
for the flows to come, but Floridians 
are not enthusiastic, owing to the 
mediocrity of the flows already over. 
Much moving to palmetto. 

Canadian areas about compare to 


neighboring states across the bound- 

ary. Quebec and Ontario, good; 

Prairie Provinces doubtful on ac- 

count of dry tendencies, and British 

Columbia favorable as usual. 
HONEY LEFT 

While more than has remained in 
previous years, the carry-over of good 
white honey is comparatively small 
and most of this is in the western 
sections. One Colorado producer is 
still holding his whole crop of water 
white and bids well to get his asking 
price before another spring comes. 
Amber grades are somewhat more 
burdensome, likely because the foreign 
demand has not developed, or rather 
has been diverted. 

But both the small and larger pro- 
ducers of eastern and central areas 
seem to have disposed of most of 
their holdings and will be satisfied if 
they have enough to supply their 
trade without buying from the out- 
side. 

HONEY PRICES 

While retail prices have advanced 
in only a few instances in the South 
to keep up with the increased cost of 
the retail package, there has been 
little cutting in either East or South. 
And even farther west most of the 
cutting has been in special packs 
like the five pound, likely in amber 
stocks. 

In a bulk way, amber offers have 
been in a decline of from a cent to 
a little more, but a tendency to cut 
white price offers seems to have 
been reversed just lately, probably 
owing to rather less than usual possi- 
bilities in the early white crops on 
the coast. 

Conditions have been handicapped 
by the offering of good white alfalfa 
honey from Argentine at prices that 
the North American producer could 
hardly afford to meet. Amber foreign 
crops are seeking their usual Euro- 
pean market sources, with a con 
sequent effect on the prices domesti- 
cally of the-same grade of honey. 

All in all, there are many more bees 
in California with much less nectar 
to be gathered. All desert areas loo! 
doubtful, and the storage of irriga 
tion water is not entirely what woul: 
be desired. 

There is a strip of drought 
northern U.S. and southern Canada 
areas. Otherwise, losses have perha| 
not yet been made up, but prospect 
do look good. 
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VENTILATING 
PORT 


Protected from 
wind and rain 
by cover rim 


is the protected upper entrance and ventilator which —facilitates the ripening of 
freshly gathered nectar —reduces the tendency of the bees to “cluster out” —keeps 
the inside of the hive degrees cooler —provides an escape for moisture laden ait 
in the winter —allows the bees to take cleansing flights during early spring in case 
the lower entrance is clogged with dead bees or leaves. 


For more information about Root equipment visit the friendly Root dealer nearest 
you or write to one of the outlets listed below. 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILES 
313 NORTH FIRST STREET 
ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 


DEC 57-58-59 
he® eee 





é. HOW DADANTS 
“PUT THE ‘EASE’ IN KEEPING BEES” 








DOUBLE FEATURE 


NAILLESS TOPBAR FRAMES 
& 


GILT-4-EDGE* FOUNDATION 


(For your Frame Assembling Pleasure) 


Dadant’s 100% Pure Beeswax Foundation 
always gives 100% Satisfaction. 


* Trademark Applied For 




















* 


NEW SUPER ATTRACTIONS * 
BORED DOVETAILS 


ROT PROOFING 
(For Easy Nailing) 


(For Easy Painting) 


- OTHER SELECTED FEATURES 


V-Shaped Frame Rests. 
Drilled Bottombars. 


NOW BEING SHOWN 
AT YOUR NEAREST DADANT DEALER 


Masonite Inner Covers. 


Lev-L-Drain Bottoms. 


Branches: 


1929 E. FOURTH ST. 


HIGHWAY 41, SOUTH 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


1010 W. AUSTIN 
HAHIRA, GEORGIA 


PARIS, TEXAS 





722 W. O'CONNELL ST. 


180-200 CANISTEO 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


STEPHENSON AVE. AT 14TH 
HORNELL, NEW YORK 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 























